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The Stolen Life —By Melville Davisson Post 





First 
of all— 


you buy a jimmy pipe. Get one that 


chums-up with your spirit right off 


the bat, natural like. Then lay a dime 
against a tidy red tin of Prince Albert 
tobacco that’s all pleasing and fragrant 
and fresh. A match!—and your're off! 


Get jimmy pipe joy’us quick as you 
can beat it up the pike to any store 
that sells tobacco, Don’t put off P. A. 
pipe joy till tomorrow. You just can’t 
afford delay, because every day you 
pass up Prince Albert the longer your 
regret will be. 


Hook up a jimmy pipe packed with 
Prince Albert and you've got the best 
bet any man fond of a real smoke 
ever did play. P. A. can’t burn your 
tongue—can't parch your throat! 
Just mellow and cheerful. Why, 
men, to open up the A. M. with some 
P. A. is like getting money from home 
in the first mail—just punches a 
smile right into your system! 


Get under this:—Prince Albert 
is made by an exclusive patented 
process that cuts out bite and perch. 
P. A. has made it possible for thou- 
sands of men to smoke a pipe who 
never could endure the tongue-sting 
brands. And realize: No other 
tobacco can be made like 
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PRINGE ALBER! 


the national joy smoke 


You don’t have to paste this in your hat, 
because you can buy Prince Albert down 
in the village, on Broadway, anywhere, 
everywhere— afloat or ashore! In toppy 
red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; also in hand- 
some pound and half-pound humidors. 
You get it fresh and fragrant—the real P. A. 
flavor— wherever you drop in, because 
Prince Albert is the national! pipe smoke. 
You can travel anywhere tobacco is sold 
and you'll find the tidy red tin yours to 


command! 


¥OBACCO R. J. REYNOLDS TCBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 





“P. A. makes a fellou 
feelso fine and dandy,’ 
says Pap, “that I don't é 
2 wh he her 
care what the weathe 2 















is, so long as there is 
P. A. in the near vi 
cinity. 


"Smoke P. A. red hot 
as if old jimmy was an 
engine and she can't 
touch your tongue. Go 


to it like 


sixty! 















“That's wise smoking, 
that P.A. You hither 
up any speed, from a 
fullload toasweet heel 
and she is there good 
and true, like a high 
top thoroughbred.” 
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“No More Darning for You, Mother— 
This Holeproof Six Months’ Guarantee Settles That” 
\ { ee M, why does your family wear stock- Pure Worth 


ings and socks that need darning every a ee ay camRONee ay 


week ? Here is hosiery that doesn’t need \'\ - th am ld’ koe qaen \\ 
e ‘ . ec sec e OrTrid S Algvesl-p? 7 oTton ¢ 1S. Cc 
darning — socks and stockings for men, women, « al te ag ye “ , eng oe 
asad suteaets coul uy yarns 1n us country for less than 
ee eee ; — : what we pay. 
Six pairs of Holeproof will wear Aa/fa year with- But Se Sa a aail eet ae 
= " . Cc e Varn OT an @X77a / Pre wl ) wal 
out holes or tears. That is guaranteed. If any of : ‘ : . 
ae plhiability, light weight, softness and strength. 


the six pairs /a// in that time we will replace them \ 
with vew hose free. Tell your family about them. x 
They don’t want you to darn forthem. And none 

of them likes the discomfort of darned hose. Sold Everywhere 


For 14 Years 
For 14 years hundreds of t 
worn no other hosiery than Holeproof. 

More than 1,000,000 people ask for Holeproof 
today in thousands of stores in the United States. 

Europe is sending for thousands of boxes. And HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
we are operating a factory 7 Caz 


[folepraot [fesicrg 
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other yarn permits better sty/. And we 
produce Holeproofs in a | the smartest shack 


sands ot people h Ve 
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N ENGLAND a large proportion of all the coal tar pro- 
duced is burned up as some form of fuel. 
In America 95 per cent is used in valuable manufac- 
tures. One way, at least, in which the New World is less 
wasteful than the Old. 

In one of these valuable uses of coal tar there is a story—a 
tory that takes us into darkest Africa, that gives us an inspiring 
glance at the persistence of men and a hint of the romance of 
Dusiness. 

\ certain firm manufactured coal tar products. They had 
seen great industries made greater by advertising. ‘They thought 
there must be some way in which they could employ this force, 
but try as they might, they could not see just how — So they 


called in an advertising man. 
lle asked how coal tar was used. 


‘One thing,” they said, ‘‘is for making tar and gravel roofs 
the kind of roof you had on the ell back home.”’ 


What the Problem Was 


These roofs, he found, are made with coal tar pitch and felt. 
Phev cannot be bought ready to lay like prepared rootings, but 
must be laid ‘ton the job’’ by a local builder or roofer. Right 
there was disclosed one reason why this firm ought to be in 
touch with the public through advertising. 

Phere was no accepted standard method for laying roots. 
You can lay a poor roof that will look and act all right until 
ifter the weather has had a chance at it. ‘The result was that, 
either through skimping or through mere lack of skill, many 
roofs did not last very well. 

Ihis had two bad effects: 

First, owners of houses and buildings did not get as good 

as they should. 

Second, good roofing materials were not being used as freely 
as they should be, which hurt business. 

Ihe advertising man packed his bag and took the train for 
the West. During the next two months he interviewed about 
500 builders, architects, dealers and workmen. Hecame back 
with no recommendation. It looked hopeless—to advertise 
something that could not be sold all ready for use, but which 
must be mixed with other ingredients and spread out on top 
of a building by a third party 


How the Inspiration Came 


Soon after, this advertising man was taken ill with a malarial 
fever. After he had tried all sorts of remedies without success, 
a doctor gave him a certain prescription. — It was filled at a drug 
store round the corner, and it cured him. Being of an inquiring 
mind, he asked what was in the prescription. ‘The doctor said: 


When Henry M. Stanley went into Africa to find Livingstone, his men 
were attacked right and left by fevers he physician in the party, 
whose job was to hght these fevers, was a Dr. Warburg. By experiment 
ifter experiment, under the pressure of necessity, he finally worked out 


a certain specific, made up of a number of standard drugs. After he 


had returned to civilization he did what the ethics of his profession de 
manded. He gave his secret freely to the world. It was accepted by 
medical science, and is today published in various standard works of 


medicine, and is known by Warburg’s name. Any doctor can write it 


and any druggist can compound it. ‘That's what cured you.’’ 


That night the long-sought-for idea flashed on the advertising 
man. 

*‘Why,” he asked himself, ‘“‘shouldn’t there be a recognize 
prescription for tar and gravel roofs, which any owner or archi 
tect can specify and any roofer can carry out, buying his ma- 
terials from any builder? With the right specification honestly 
followed, roofs would be laid right.’’ 


How They Worked It Out 


He took the plan to the manufacturers. They consulted 
engineers and architects. ‘The best methods and proportions 
of materials were set down in black and white. And, with 
some hesitation, they began to advertise. What they decided 
to advertise was not their own materials, but a method, a speci- 
fication for laying roofs. Their own firm was so large that they 
could afford to promote the whole coal tar industry, and let 
competitors reap a share of the advantage. 


The first advertising was done in trade and technical papers, 
to reach architects and engineers, and in The Saturday Evening 


Post and one other general medium, to reach consumers. Circu- 
larsand other mail matter were also sent toarchitects and builders. 


Scientificand progressive men are quick to adopta plan based 
on scientific methods. ‘They tried the specification, and, finding 
that it produced better and longer-lasting roofs, used it again and 
again. And the layman was gradually educated to ask for that 
kind of roof on his construction. 


What Were the Results ? 


The increase in the demand for the goods was so noticeable 
that methods were worked out for advertising other uses of 
coal tar, one by one. This year that same firm is investing in 
advertising to the extent of twenty times its original appropria- 
tion, and is getting its money’s worth. 

Let us see, then, what national advertising accomplished in 
this instance: 

First, it corrected a condition in an industry which was suf- 
fering because of the misuse of its product. 

Second, it found a way to make sure that owners of buildings 
should get good tar and gravel roofs instead of foor ones. 


Third, it greatly increased the use, for an economical and 
beneficial purpose, of a product which in England, for example, 
is generally burned up as fuel. 

Does not this show how advertising can be of true economic 
service to 

(1) the business man 

" 
(2) you, the consumer, and 


(3) the whole American public? 
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day. The Mar- TLLUS TRATED BY A. B. WENZELILI le of the Che 
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of Cherbourg to meet 


the great April 





























e and 
siorm. The liners ‘ 7 
to follow her were 

forty hours getting 

to sea and then they ‘ 
wallowed out in a ey 
tornado. ‘ 

It was about five tely 
o'clock in the morn ked 
ing when the gale 1 ha 
struck the Martag thera 
The officers kn ted 
they were going into At 
bad weather, but not 
even the oldest of 
them was prepared ‘ 
for that storm. It 
struck with a great 
cap of wind that put 
the ship on end and 
then ran up to a ee} 
hundred-mile gale ‘ 
Therewas no pause to 
make the ship tight 
by decks, as is usual. ‘ 
All the portholes 
were closed with { 
steel plate s, the steel ir 
doors were put up te 
and the ship from 

tern to bow sealed 
over like a steel } 
bobbir “0 

The Mart igne 1s 
one of the newest y 
and largest liners 
equipped with every 
device to make her ) 

tead but she tee 
tered in the se t 
came on, like a bit of 
nutshell. Every- “One Would be Bound as a Man of Honor to Go Back to Them’ 
bo reme be 
that storm; not a ship came whole The greatest English liner was reported lost in it they did not cast it out of the ite ) hee i ‘ 
For four days the Martagne struggled westward in a sea that washed entirely over her move gently —as though thus, wit! 
Loy] decks she pitched, with a tong sickening fall; her sere ws raced, and the great wrenc! searched the dept! yt tl 
of the seas threatened to twist her hull. The ship rose with a vast, hideous shiver, like a rhe boat, impossible to j t 
creature in some dead le and fell as though she were going down to the bottom of put over the at \ r wit! 
he Atlant g like a pe n 
Those of the passengers able to be about the ship gathered in the saloons: but there regained the dech 
othing social in these groups. TI came together by virtue of that instinct Then the ere quatting along the 
common to all animals in fear. The closed ship and the ungovernable sea oppressed them. for the body witt 
And they felt the feeble loneliness of every human creature—and the hideous indifference then Whe the ho« inded ne 
hose awful elemental forces among which he dwelt, unprotected and at } S peri he ducked ! ‘ 
On the {th day the ile cea ed and the Martagne, driven south of the main Atlantic And, alwa tr t tne 
k, entered a sea that undulated in vast swells as though the waters were tl K and unhurried search of the 

scous. There lay a clinging mist upon the rim of this oily water; but to the horizon The passengers crowded against the 
was clear though a thin, drizz! ng rain fell. The top decks were opened and the passengers and every sailor r ‘ ‘ ‘ 
in greatcoats went out: but the decks were wet, the air was damp and cold and the} ol the traged) He had beet eer 
presentiy returned to the shelter of the saloons. It had cruised i great circle ‘ 

Every! ody on the Martagre was de pressed. The long confinement in the closed shir discovered. The man | 1 Dee ri 
the late fear of the sea, and t! gray day, threatened by a creeping fog and washed by a with his face under! He had beer 
mistlike rain that never ceased to fall, chilled the heart. Nothing changed as the lay The rain fell steadily; and the passer 

need neither the ur ti a, nor the line of fog on the horizon, nor the ralr cold, continued to watch th ghast te 
intil three o’clock in the afterr 1, in longitude fifty; then suddenly the ship stopped. Abruptly, as though sudder iware tl 
And immediately, with incredible swiftness, it became known that a passenger had gone began to move away from the shi ft 
overboard direction 

Everybody went out on to the top deck, The prow of the ship was lined with sailors. And all at once everybody realised that the 
All the lookouts were full, and an officer with a picked crew was endeavoring to blower a inclosing the horizon crept ir } T 








boat: but the boat co ild not be lowered. It hung a tnird of the way to the water with its man, groping in the sea, continued ! ‘ Anda mre ely ‘ ‘ t it 








Rufus Simon, the barrister, enjoyed a reputation 
equaled in the whole of London. He stood for a 
erupulous integrity and the nicest honor. He belonged to 
we give extremes yreat figures that shadowed 

er mankind and the lowest trickster 
it may have been for this reason that Sir Rufus Simon, 
no occupied tne top floor of } race, felt a pressing 
eed to mainta he very highest ideals by which a man 
Every charit to Sir Rufus for his name upon its 
A every enterprise pretending the public welfare and 
eet y the confidence of London str pped before this bar 
‘ the stamp of his approval. And he gave it or with- 
} 1 it pon his conscience. He took his measurement 
The mar is a pe He required onl that one 
ould t from the motives and according to the customs 
am ( onor; but he did pre for that. He pre ed 
lor with a ruthie insistence Moreover his high 





nding character put him outside of fear. He was not 


iid to handle the mysterious and equivocal from the 

cle de of lift What availed it to be a great surgeon 

one drew back before the loathsome malformations of 
tine ly! 

karl n April Sir Rufus Simon received a letter asking 


him to come at once to Ostend, in Belgium. He did not 
now the name, but the writer referred to Blackwell's Bank. 


r Ruf nelosed the letter to the bank, with a note of 


He got an immediate reply by special messenger. 

The bank advised him that the correspondent was one 
ts deposito ind had arranged with it to advance the 
was in formal terms and inclosed 
but at the bottom of the 
hand of the old Seotch manager, 


draft for tive hundred guinea 
neet, in the cramps 
Mackenzie, were dded the words: 

bor God's ike, go 


Rufus put the letter into his pocket and took a 





hansom to the bank. He went directly into the manager's 
office and laid the letter on the table 
Mackenzie,” he said, putting his finger on the written 
line what does this comment mean?” 
(he old manager was visibly embarrassed. 
i ask vou to overlook that, Sir Rufus,” he said. “It 
ws an impulse | was moved by the urgency of our 
lepe r’s directions to us. They were pressing. I may 
venture to say unusually pressing!” 
He stepped abou his embarrassment, fingering his 
i vat 


We did not presume to fix your fee, Sir Rufus. We 


ere directed to send five hundred guineas—but if you 

thought that insuffic t to increase it, to meet the sum 
immed 

‘The fee,’ replied the barrister, “is enough; but what 


Now that,” cried the old manager, “I cannot tell you, 
for I do not know it. He has connections—I may venture 


to say the best connections. Our directions from him are 
nsistent. The man n some mortal need of you, Sir 
itufu 1 cannot say more than that, for I know nothing 
hore 


afternoon boat from Dover. The 

il words of the Seotchman decided him. Men of that 
race were not given over to extravagance of language, and 
ed in London, in old conservative 
houses, were the vy last persons in the world to be 
lo strike a human cry out of such 
inism the need must indeed be—as the 


those of them who | 


moved by an emotion 
} 


commercial mec 


man had said mortal For no less would Mackenzie 


navy ndded those four 
words to his letter! 
lhere wa i ior in the 


Channel and it was night 





when Sir Rufus imon 
reached Ostend. He found 
anempty dock There was 
no cab to be had and he set 
out on foot ihe adare 
wa a Litthe treet entering 
the Digue de Mer, and the 
I rister, who knew Ostend 
t fairly certain he could 


nd it. He erossed the 


vbridge and proceeded 


There w here the scoriz 


dthestenches of ahuman 


ettlement, but there was 
| iw creatu to be 
om There were rht t 
rva ibove the treet 
ind now and then behind 
door, Dut they were not 
he lights of oceupaney 
hey were the light of 


indonment 
Sir Rufus felt that if he 


wuld knock on these door 
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no one would reply, and if he should push one open he 
should find a burned-down candle guttering in the stick, 
and about the room hurried evidences of flight. The 
stripped masts of the fishing boats crowded into the stone 
elbow of the quay, and a rat that crawled out from a rotten 
door-sill before him added to the illusion of an exodus. 
The rat looked old, gorged and unwieldy, and it crippled 
along on the cobblestones with that curious movement of 
such creatures when they are unhurried. The man felt 
that if he should strike it with his cane it would utter some 
loathsome, abominable plaint —as though it had every right 
to consider itself safe here and had been taken advantage of. 
Sir Rufus quickened his steps. It did not help him to 
remember that this was a summer city, emptied in these 
months. The explanation was not sufficient to exorcise the 
fancy that possessed him. He traversed the quay and 
turning south entered the great sweep of the Digue de Mer. 
The fog had moved out, leaving the incomparable 
boulevard, paving the are of the sea and bordered by a 


fantastic and extravagant architecture, uncovered to the 
eve felow it the whole desert of sand, reaching from the 


curve of the seawall to the water and extending intermina 
bly into the distance, seemed a thing organic—a thing that 
lay prostrated, oozing with moisture, as though but now 
released from some vast and potsonous pressure, 

In spite of the hard, practical discipline of his trade the 
sensitive and impressionable nature of the man, steeped 
in the legends of his race, could not escape from the idea 
that he traversed an abandoned city—a city cursed by one 
of those awful visitations mentioned in the sacred books of 
his religion, from which every man had fled precipitously 
and in mortal terror, casting down the utensil in his hand. 

‘The caryatides of the villas and the Asiatic architecture 
of the great Casino, abounding in a confused oriental 
imagery, grotesque and illusive—and the elevated prom 
enade beyond it, supported by pillars and arches, as 
though it were a hanging garden-— established the illusion 
of an ancient and wicked capital of pleasure. And the 
evidences of a baleful toxic blight, withdrawing from a 
work of deadly ministration, were in this poisoned beach, 
this yellow fog that rolled out, and this phosphorescent sea 
that burned along its edges with a blue flame, as though 
the hideous virility of this thing threatened even the 
inorganic substances of Nature! 

Sir Rufus was approaching the Casino; and he began 
now to examine the narrow streets that entered the Digue 
de Mer. Presently he found one that corresponded to his 
memory and turned into it. Within a dozen steps he 
stopped before a door. 

It was the entrance to a villa in the Italian fashion that 
occupied the corner and fronted upon the Digue de Mer. 
Under his hand a bell far away within the bowels of the 
house jangled. After some time the door opened and an 
old woman let him in. She spoke some words in Flemish; 
but, seeing that he did not understand, she turned about 
and began to go up the stairway. He followed. 

She went slowly, hoisting her huge bulk from one step to 
the next with a labored effort but with no sound, for the 
stairway was carpeted. At the first landing she opened a 
door and Sir Rufus entered. A man warming his hands 
over a coal fire that smoked in the chimney rose; and two 
things impressed themselves upon Sir Rufus— that he had 
seen this man somewhere before tonight; and that he 
belonged to an elevated class. 

The man placed a chair for his guest, closed the door and 
turned up the lamp. He offered an apology for the dis- 
comforts and the journey he had forced on the barrister. 
The bearing of the man, his manner and his words, estab- 
lished his social status. He was dressed with care, and 
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there was about him, even in this equivocal position, a 
certain insolence that presumed to command the attend- 
ance of any one in a profession upon the payment of his 
fee; but it was the insolence of habit and not of inten- 
tion. The man was beyond every sham and pretense. He 
to it with the 


was in some mortal extrem ty and he came 





directness of those who face that way 

“Sir Rufus,” he said, “I have sent for you to ask your 
opinion.” 
“Upon the law,” replied the barrister, “‘my opinion is 


to be commande 








‘But it is not upon that 
I would have it. I am into 
death of every art ant to 
know what to do! 

“I do not presume to advise upon matters outside n 
profession,”’ replied the lawyer 


“You will not refuse me on that aecount!” cried the 
man. “You are the one person whose opinion I must 
have—whose opinion will be sure | put you before any 
; 


man in England.”” He made an annoyed and exasperated 





gesture. “I know what a lawyer would say, what 

clergyman would say, what all the ruck of professional 
advisers would advise me; but I want the opinion of a man 
of hon ir. I vv 


e opinion ol a ger tle man! 





Sir Rufus thought he had never seen a living creature 
in such anxie ty ol insistence. 

“I want you to give me your opinion,” the man con 
tinued. “I want you to give it to me fully, with no reser 
vations. I want the reasons for it. I want the whole thing 
put before me as in your mind it is before you. When | 
have asked you, go on and tell me, and I will listen.” 

Sir Rufus looked closely at the man. He was astonished 
need the common 


laid hold on him. 


and profoundly puzzled; and th 
primitive human need— of the man 

‘I will do anything I can to help you,” he said finally 

“Then,” cried the man, “tell me Can any mar no 
matter who, no matter what his training and instinets may 
be—can any man say how he will conduct himself in the 
sudden presence of , 

Sir Rufus Simon looked at the mai 
he answered at once 


“Ah, sir,”” he said, “it is indeed the living truth that no 


) ! 7 
an awlul and unimagined peril 


n astonishment, but 


one of us can answer that questior Caught onthe moment, 
out of the security ol life, to face the K ng of Terror in 


spite of every hope, one may prove to be no better than a 





, 

coward. But there is this distinctior I think, between a 
gentleman and that one who is not: When he has a little 
time to compose himself the gentleman will begin to act 
like a man of honor.” 

He stopped for a moment and looked keenly at his host 

“If it were not for this,”” he continued, “the disti 
of class would be an abominable pretense. If one 





Inctions 
man 1s 


better than another it is because he will act better in a 





given case; it is because he maintains what we call princi- 
ples at some peril to his life and fortune. 
“One cannot precisely say what this standard is, but 


the presence of it is the distinguishing mark of a man of 
honor. We think he would not send one under his a ithority 
into a thing that he feared to face himself; we think he 
would not advance himself upon the ignorance or inca- 
pacity of another; and we think he would not go out of 
danger before the weak and helpless 
The barrister went on with an appall 
“All men, however, do not estimate these principles at 
so great a value. To very many this value is excessive. 
And so it happens that there is a certain peril in pretending 
to be what one is not. One cannot take the distinctions of 
a gentleman and leave behind him the obligations that 
go with it. He may be 
called pon to mee he 
standard he pretends And 
ie must then disclose the 
sham he is or he must sac- 
rifice himself for an ide 
he does not believe In; and 
his vain end becomes, 
beyond that of all ott 





creatures, miserable; for he 
will refiect that, but for 
these false principles of 


honor, he would have won 
a way out of this disaster 
with his life.” 

Here the stranger in- 
terrupted: “‘Might not a 
man’s life be worth so 


much—so much to some 





great enterprise—that he 
ought to save it?” 

“IT think such a consider- 
ation would never occur to 
a man of honor,” replied 
the barrister. 

The man got on his feet 
at that and faced Sir Rufus 
Simon. 


Concluded on Page 39) 
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MISTER CONLEY ®y Charles E.Van Loan 


NICKNAME islikea porous 





























plaster you slap one ona ‘ 
fellow to cure hin f some S 
thing and it takes hold ea t H 
enough, but it fetches the hair 
th it whe t comes off \\ 
Mister Conlev was what we 
ealled him, with the accent « 
the Mister. We wished the title 
on him to cure him of freshnes | < 
and it stuck so tight that e came 
near making a stranger out of the \ R 
best third baseman in the league yall 
Most ballplayers are cnristene j 
by the newspaper men, but Conley ‘ ‘ 
wasn’t. We named him ourselves Ip wv ‘ 
and we gave him a monaker that ’ 
was meant to hurt. Sarcasn \ 
the stuff that gets under thes 
It’s harder to bear than downrig! be ‘ ‘ 
abuse; but, even so, I claim tl } ” ‘ ‘ 
he might better have been Mister more! | 
Conley than just plain Conley, out ‘ eve 
Did you ever stop to think that fe i'd } 
it’s a bad sign when a ballplayer ( ‘a 
hasn’t a nickname of ar sort? { r \ 
Take the Guide and pick out the a a 
bovs who are known simpl . ‘ , ; 
their last names, and you'll find id ‘ 
you haven’t m: stars in your é 
collection. They'll be ist good Here l ‘ 
enough to get by. No bats or ‘ re 
gloves willeverbe named after’er he s« 
It takes an exception to make " , 
a rule. For some reason or other i us | 
they never say Walt when they i the } y 
talk about Johnson. w BRewsr 1) get me 
Walter; but, shu ! You m ed 
doesn’t need a name! He's “The Next Time I Get You at the Plate I'm Going to Hit You Right in the Ear. Do You Get Me? } 3 \ , 
got everything ‘ 
We tacked ter on Conley at the spring training Billy Hov d,t t ‘ \ l 1 we t bid 
camp, and it was his own fault. You know how it is dow: g the Bald | vho ilready he ell the é I 
South in Marcl especially when the ivory-hunters have Sl g up the recruit gto geta he We A ‘ r | 
been beating the j ingles the season before. The place is all of the mess. We ere the | ‘ ere t he 
gummed up with inf lers and outfielders and pitcher 1B, vas scuttling i ‘ et he i r erded | ‘ ‘ 
minor leaguers and sandlotters and semi-pro’s— until you Rance, the baggage at 1 lot of other th f ‘ ‘ | ied v } I 
don't dare to turn round k for fear of stepping on one club secretaries ‘ it me " Ise ‘ 
ol em. I eet u et ‘ ! ( W heneve rf 
We regulars don't pay much attention to recruits, a Bill ‘Cor em R ‘ he'd te is VW 
general thing— we seeso many of ‘en ifayoungstershows he ! ! | t ‘ time eve ‘ 
a lot of iss We K NU but that’s as far as we xo It sR t ed ‘ 
with him Wed t prese m with the keys of the cit wit! lower I ‘ ( i | ‘ ‘ | i) 
on suspicion eyes on him thats ‘ rt H é . i “ ‘ 
It isn’t tl it Wwe t > t t | ul or s t or our elve | 11t sho t i the i t t - 
we're only part i Some clu ire different, but we t } That t | e! t ‘ t ! ‘ 
have always been « W he the bos yut ne rry a di t t t 
man we give hit ne i degree; and e stands the We ger I | " I ! I 
ld and es oul e per cent hu in being é I'd have t ‘ é é () ' | 
let hin ner eget g ad and re 1\ We're ne rina lo \ We're | y tne ‘ Ll seve W here ‘ 
nur ibo t d wea t like to be rushed It’s easier 1 ir trunth La R ‘ i 
for a St. Louis won break into Chicago society tha I didn’t bring one R ; nd then he pull ' \ 
is for a busher to land a front seat in our family circle. on us as unexpected a I i} 
We'd been hearir gy a few things about ( onley Irom He had gone and « | hk { ‘ l ‘ 
Gagus, the chief scout. Gagus found him out West some of da before: ar ‘ é er he re ere } vi Ir 
where during the boy’s first year as a professional ball- shock and cooled 1 ered |} ere ‘ l : 
player. Before that he had been at some jerkwater college retail clothing busi Daset it en ' 
or other. So I guess I wi eed tl i , Wi 
The trouble with him was that he expected too much of Rance; he did ! ‘ em ‘ foot« | | i 
us in the welcome-to-our-city line and expected it too ay he was going to q f g r ’ 
soon. There wasn't ar woody to give him a quiet tip to lie ‘Why. man alive B you a a-g gy to round ir ne \ y ‘ 
back and wait; so he came tearing into our midst as frisky run out on the club, are j 0 i last e ¢ ‘ ‘ 
as a fox-terrier pup— he wanted to paw everybody and ‘Well, no-o,” says Rance t exactly run out; but ( | t ) | 
siobber over em. The kid meant it all rignt he just I'm a married n ee 
didn’t understand our systen He was loaded to the ‘G-o-o-d— night! mokeless So lone ed ' ‘ 
1 college notion nd I think he joined out wit pitcher, putting in his oar A time they begin t eagu { , 
impression that a big-league ball clubisacross that I'’m-a-married-n no tuff you don't | eto a be ‘ r ‘ | 
a college fraternity and a six months’ joy rid for waivers. You can } é yn re é \ é , M 
ishers have that idea; but after they've beer the spot. They lo ght and the n t e gal 
and traded round a while they get over it. right, but they'll never be the me again! If | i t ‘ 
That sort of experience would have been the best thi gi manager I wouldn't give a nickel f 1 whok r 1d i Ye © St ‘ ‘ 
the world for Conley; but he missed it. Conley took a bridegroom It's a form of insa sure! i ‘ ‘ 
running jump and landed square on third base, owing to “Wait!” sa Howard, da y up and dow W { ) l K 
Rance Murdock’s coming down with matrimony and emo- minute, Solly! You're hitting out of your tur: Let me i | 
tional insanity at the same time I'll explain about hit talk to hin Now, Rance, you ul tL want to ke é t ‘ 
Most of us regulars met at St. Louis and started South ack, would 1? \ 
from there, that being a sort of shipping point for ball- nee, st l wou t want t k ‘ ‘ ‘ 
players in thespring of the year. Our party was complete Billy; but my wiles old man has made a sweet 1 ‘ the wa ne the t ‘ i ed i ‘ 


all 


wintering in K 


yut Rance Murdo k, who was to join us there after 


nsas City. Rance had been our third base- 





n 





an for five and a corking good one he was. It was 


a treat to play beside him; and if a shortstop doesn't know 


a third baseman when he sees one, who does? 
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proposition and I don’t see how I can overlook it A third rrie | i ) 
interest in the best clot! g¢ store in Kansas City is prett tr rte ind ] gotag 110 i rhe 
soft. There’s no future in basebal you Know that as we 

as Ido. Ina few years I'll be all through, and then what Ha ano One +» 
have I got? Nothing but a lot of jammed-up fingers and he t g to get in to see 


6 THE 





site g himself to the point where he'll give 
up hope and go home? Well, that was Rance. He was 
tanding there in the gate vay, all alo ( looking through 
ut u ind, believe me or not, 1 wouldn't have traded 
place th t for the entire state of Missouri. 
by ¢ rnt to pick out a ilar wife to 
break ev 3; of all his old pals, and I hoped 
I t Well, that’s how we 
came to and it explains why 





running jump into the regular 


TMHE Bald Eagle shed a few tail-feathers when he heard 


that Rance had signed a life contract in the Matri- 





monial i yue and left a hole at third base you could 
ar a furniture van throug 
It no joke to lose a third baseman, because those 
fell ire born, not made; and they don’t grow on 
eve bust I’m supposed to be a fair sort of shortstop, 
hich is my regular position, and I’ve done some 


econd-basing that wasn’t so rotten; but put me on 
third and I’ll kick away a dozen games a season. Real 
third buseme are like black pearl worth anything 
you ean get for ’em; and there’s never enough to go 
What made it particularly bad was that the boss didn’t 
a word of warning He'd been counting on Rance 
for five years more and he didn’t have a spare 
ight or under cover. The Bald Eagle 
had to get a third 








we call him Jimmy Patten to his face 
baseman in a hurry, and there were only three ways to 


he could 


do it~ two of’em hard and the third a miracle: 
trade. buy outright, or find the sort of man he war ted 
among the recruit 

You can figure what sort of terms you get on a trade 
knows you've simply got to do 
business with him. The boss knew that if he traded he’d 


have to give his right eve and a piece of his immortal 





oul to boot ind if he bought an established star it 
would be a fi yure deal It was good horse-sense to 
look for the miracle first; so the Bald Eagle tool another 
qui lant at the recruit infielder And there was 
young Conley right under his nose i born third baseman; 
| ilisav that f hit 

Che firet d it the practice park | ized up the 
busher irefully, for | was interested in seeing the third 
i ‘ p rved, There was one redhead in the bunch 
ho loomed up like a twenty lollar gold piece on a col 
lection plate ind it was Conley He was a sure-enough 
ballplayer and it shqgwed In every move he made, 

There ich a thing as baseball instinct. Almost any 


ast on his feet and has good eyesight can be 
taught to field grounders and handle throws; but it’s what 
a man does after he gets the ball in his hands that count 


Up to that point the work is mechanical 
Conley knew what to do with the ball and he didn’t have 
to stop to think He had nice hands; he went after the 
ill the right way. handled it clean, and got it away from 
him like a streal In the batting practice he stood up to 
the pl ite as though he'd seen one before and took a good, 


uppy jolt at the ball. IT saw the Bald Eagle watching 





him, grinning like he does when he pic up a pair of aces 
on the dra It didn't take half an eye to ee the boss was 
AO on the ret ud 

That night at dinner some of us were talking about 
Conk We weren't boosting him, you understand— it 
was a little early for that. We were just mentioning that 
we'd iticed ht is among those present. About the 
middle of the da ‘ walked the bird himself, looked 

round, and then came over and sat down at our tabl 

Well, it wa t exactly a crime but it wasn't the right 
thing either. In our mp the recruits have tables of their 
OV ind do their sword-swallowing in a bunch. There was 
an dead silence for a fe second and I guess Conley felt 
the drop i he temperature, for he fished out a little 

ither « e and anded his card to Solly Jones. It was 
ust: | luck to pick out the strongest kidder in the club 

nokele ooked at the card for some time. 

Conley Mister Marshall P. Conley. H’m! Don't ree 

gnize the name Are you— stopping in the city, Mister 
{-onk 

Conley started to laugh, but it fizzled out on him, for 
obo laughed witt il 


‘Why, yes,” says the redhead. “I—I'm with the ball 
from the D. P. D. League, you know.” 


Huh!" says Smokeless, and went on eating. 


Conley didn’t quite know what to make of it; he sat 
there looking foolish and turning the cardcase over and 


over in his hands More silence. ‘“ Pre tty nice weather 
or spring training,” says he at last 

y began to talk across the table to Husky Mathews. 

No, sir; | tell you you're wrong!”’ says he, as if he were 

getting back to an old argument. ‘I claim there’s a better 

way than sawing ‘em off short or knocking ‘em off with ¢ 

club, That's a quick way, but it’s likely to fracture the 


* says Husky, without the least 
notion of what it was all about, but willing to help it along. 


b 


If I'm wrong show me 


He'd Kept Himseetf Bottled Up So Long He Just Coutdn't 
Stand it Another Minute 


“T use a kind of salve,”’ says Smokeless. “If anybody is 


troubled that way rub a little dab into the scalp and in 


few days they drop off by themselves. And it don’t 


a 


damage the horns either.” 


Horns!”’ says Cor ley, trying to shoulder in on the play 


and leaving himself wide open for the comeback. ‘‘ Horns 


ona human being 


“Oh, I wouldn't go so far as to say a human being.”” An« 
Smokeless took another look at the ecard. “It’s used on 
goats, Mister Conley 
from butting in. 
like to try it.” 


and bush leaguers. It keeps ‘em 
i 


I’ve got a box of it in my trunk if you'd 

That was about all for Conley. It spoiled the meal for 
him; but the redhead was too proud to push back his chair 
quit. He sat there, going through the motions of eat 





, and now and then trying to edge in on the conversa 
tion; but somebody crossed in front and took the ball 
away from him every time. The best he got was a chance 
to look interested and nod his head once in a while. It was 
a pretty rough deal on a beginner; but if he had played 
his proper position he would have missed it 
He earricd 
that card round with him even when he was in uniform, and 
every time the redhead opened his mouth Smokeless would 
begin to look through his pockets. He'd dig up the card, 
take a slant at it and then pull the Mister Conley on him 
In a few days we were all doing it. The newspaper men 
took it up next, and after Conley saw his press notices 


Smokeless was responsible for the nickname 


he began eating by himself over in a far corner. 

“It's like this,”” Smokeless explained: “‘ When they were 
dealing out the humility this young third-basing demon 
didn’t draw to his hand. It’s a cinch he’s going to be one 
of us, but it won’t hurt him to be reminded once in a while 
that he’s only related to this ball club by marriage. When 
he’s tame we can let up on him.” 

Conley took his taming like a little man and didn’t talk 
back to any of the regulars; but it wasn’t exactly nutri- 
tious for any of the other bushers to call him Mister. 

There was a big, rawboned recruit pitcher named Hen- 
dricks—from out West sumewhere—and he made it his 
business to ride Conley every chance he got. He Mistered 
him all over the place for a few days and then the redhead 
invited him over behind the grandstand. The Bald Eagle 
refereed it-Jim Patten wouldn’t give a nickel for a ball- 
player who won't fight—and Conley gave that big rube 
thirty pounds and as swell alicking as you could wish to see. 

“That's a plenty!” says Hendricks as he was getting up 
the last time. “I'm no hog! I know when I’m satisfied. 
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I'll call you anything you like if you'll only teach me to 

use my left hand likethat. I neversaw her coming once 
“Don’t call me anything. Just keep away from me,”’ 

says Conley. He went back on the diamond and after 





that he was cock-of-the-walk with the recruits. The 
Bald Eagle was tickled to death with him 

“He can lick any man on the says the boss 
“It’s a treat to see a good straight left again 


“Yeah,” says Smokeless; “‘but his footwork is coarse 
and he telegraphs that right hand every time he cuts it 
loose. He ‘d pe a chop} ing-bloc k ior a man who wou 
step in and beat him to it 

Solly is a wonder at picking out a boxer’s weak point 
but nobody ever saw him find any of ’em with his f 

“Take a tip from me, Jones,” says the } , “and 


off of this sorrel-top. Some day he'll we: 





comedy and eat you alive.” 
“Well,” says Solly, “‘in that case I have a ticket tl 


I won't go hungry entirely I'll gatner a tootni il her 


and there while he’s making a meal. 

“All right,”’ says the Bald Eagle, hitching up his belt 
“if that’s the way 
that the real comedians are the ones who know when t 
get off the 
knowing when 


you feel about it; but don’t forget 


and the best thing about a joke 





it’s played out,” 


mi 

WE DIDN'T ease up on Conley, and Solly worked 

that cardstuff on him until he wore the card out; but 
the kid never said a word. I can see now that the ‘ollege 
frat idea must have been strong in his head. A fra 
ternity candidate gets an awful rough ride before he 
finally taken in as a brothe r, and the better he stands the 
ragging the more they think of him, as a rule. 

Conley must have had a notion that he was bei 
initiated; and when the boss told him to pack up 
junk and get ready to start North with the regulars it 
was natural for the boy to figure that he’d passed hi 


examinations and been elected a blood brother. 


it 
That was the time when he st yuld have held buck a 
little and let us make the advances; but I suppose he'd 
kept himself bottled up so long that he ist could 
stand it another minute. And he was a friendly kid | 
nature. That night he came swarming into the Pull 
man with his bags ind the first crack out of the box 


he jammed my derby down over my eves and slapped 
Husky Mathews on the ba 
“Well, by golly, we're all here, fellers!” sa } 


“Mister Conley is crowding the mourners a trifle 





NG 

says Solly tome. ‘‘Somebody ought to tell him that it 
a long time till October ar i the averages ain't quit eX 
up yet. Look at him jab Dugan in the slats! he 


freshlike, all at once! 


Well, it probably wasn’t all freshness at that A lot of 


was excitement and sheer h ip} « t getting what eve 
young ballplayer dreams of-—a chance in the big league 
I remember I was as daffy as a canary bird the first fe 
days myself; and when a kid is hap} he’s simply got to 
talk and laugh and make a noise, or he'll bust. After all 
that silence and dignity the reaction had got Conley, and 





his tongue was loose at both ends. 


Even then I think he would have made the riffle if he had 


used ordinary judgment. Everybody was feeling live 
and cheerful, what with the trainir g season be yg overa 
the salaries going to start In a co iple ol weet and so o1 
It wasn’t any time to be carrying grouches and picking 
d Conley’s little burst of freshness might have g 





by in the general wave of good feeling if he hadn’t 1 


himself in line for a bawl-out. It was his second bad brea 

Of course there was a poker game, and Eddie Pine, our 
first baseman, dropped thirty bucks right off the reel. Ther 
like a fellow will do sometimes when he’s a loser, Eddie 
began trying to run everybo out of the good pots j 
of course, he got trimmed some more Conley was lear 


over from the seat behind making a lot of comments about 
the different plays and the pots, and so on. That wa 
tolerable rank judgment, to begin with. 

I saw Eddie look at him once or twice, a little sour; but 
there wasn’t any real clash until Conley tried to tell Pi 
iinst Duga 
one-card draw. That was bad er ough; but, to make t 
worse, Dugan caught his man and back-raised Eddie clear 
to the roof. 
alone advice from an outsider. 

“You should have laid back with ’em, Eddie,” say 
Conley. “If Joe hadn’t hooked up that other tenspot he 
wouldn't have bet into you 
Say, who is this guy? 





how he should have played his three queens aj 


It really wasn't any time for conversation — let 


ir two-cart 





" @SKS Pine, turning round and 
taking a good long look at Conley. 

“Oh, you mean Little Bright Eyes here 
less, who was in the game. “Wait; I think I can place 
him.” Solly rammaged round a while and fished out what 
was left of the card. ‘“‘Why, this is Mister Marshall P. 
Conley —from the D. P. D. League. His horns have grown 
out again—makes him look different.” 

“Is he a friend of yours?”’ asks Pine. 

“Oh, I wouldn't go so far as to say a friend; but he 
introduced himself to me once.”’ 


ere : 
Says Smoke- 


| 
| 




















“Well, you tell hin 
lip in this poker game 


him.” 


spank 





It isn’t necessary to ki 


ao is Jump on you tos! 





“Excuse me, 





, 
boy; but nobody pa 
Pretty soon he went 
sat down alone. He 
hours, v h was a stal 
il Was st irk he I 
in the glass. 1 could iz 
According to his w 
and worked out his | 
bursting with happiness 


Dig ieaguer and one ol 


Mister Conley 


Started 


looker 


e } 
A 


He'd been running his head 


WE. ir, from 
one ol us 
even—a typical 


It was funny 


would vo With Il; SO W 


hands alterware 
wrong,’ says the Bald I 
Pe e ougnt to cor 
war, Dut Unis 1 rev 
au pre us | | 
has got a screw loose 
where; but, so long 
hitting .825 and thir 
all over the shop, he 
as upstage as he likes 


begins to show polits 
his hitting I'll clim! 
is collar 

thought you said 


be a sucker ra 


who d i a De 
to the j 





smokeless Was over 


Absalom, 


the cor! 





rair . . ‘ Quel 


iif 


I 


asy tnere 


You're getting that st 


ny 


ey 


The 


wspapers got 





I suppose they 


eter st 


A womar! 








P t if he sti his e} ( “ 
ver my Knee al t ‘ ad te 
page sius 
0d dog en all he want ) The Chestertield o el 
he ] Conkle ire ere vere ‘ 
ice r ( 
he ega ort o tuttering \ lo r ere i 
snaps Eddie without eve te-up that t er 
e de m 
i Mister Pine! iys the he woman said ( 
ention to hir set he didn’t me 
e other end of the car so we're gues y 
Ne 1OW I¢ pout t et hercee é i i g 
l t ol anyboad et st some j g | r 
hing but } own refle a live t 
he leit ( ‘ eT 1 Sa r 
t ’ he'd ser’ i nis t me » 4 a ~~) ss , ‘ | 
ind ist ¢ he was Eve yn the fie p 
se he was going to be a real rus ) lic i J 
go! he was back whe re he I y gv h men < wer 
he D. P. D League eid of the Glam il 
off on a foul t g the respectful ad ) 
nit everything i | eSs10 
‘ t i ! i yt 
mn, Conley Mistered every He says S é 
as | ‘ ) ge g igher eieme 1 




















back whenever we seem tor e him { 
never opened his’ tend ba 
something about Cone migt t 
e hotel rk he} 
St of fil M e tor that turke’\ ) rn 
to our car her think that! AS le z 
we played spring That was a fair ‘ 
I Vas at the ball pape gad the base i 
t few d vuldn't pri t. The fa 
M é is, eVe to St. | 118. SO 
grouctl 1 be 
! I pite of his faults (¢ 
rowdas At ybooay W 
enc} that kid played it I 
rea ) ne | ca ‘ I ‘ 
or ! : it poy rit lid ake 
LO i i ici¢ itnel ‘ 
make a ie tik it Y f 
He fr eu | tf i : ( t 
Ay Ww I ire i here 
il aKkec rie i 1 i e DALI ‘ 
l i ight © pa j 
Wel l ve t uonyg 
hought a battk USE Conley ge n 
i le suble ike a nd I i re 


You Poor Detuded Simp, Have You Quit Thinking 
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Yourself 
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NE d hen BE. H 
Harri: 
hat yr the face 
I the railro map ILLUSTRATED B 
great cor il nla er 
alongside | desk discussing a business transactior 
Following his habit the little wizard was deing two thing 
met is he iked he went through his correspondence 
He threw useles paper into the wastebasket, but he 
efully removed the metal clips that held them together 
ind laid them asice When he came to a two-page letter, 
th writing on one page only, he tore off the blank heet 


d put it away for memorandum use The visitor was so 


ich impressed by these acts that he remarked 

I see you are still thrifty, Mr. Harriman.” 

Y es.”’ replied he Master of the Pacifies; “‘no man can 
fford not to he Only the poor are wasteful 


Here was the overlord of our steam transportation march 


ing to a personal conquest of nearly a hundred million 
lollar ind doing a imple piece of conservation that a 
mall-salaried clerk would despise! Yet his performance 
is typK il of the attitude of most of his colleagues in the 
gilded cirels ol ist est le 
Strange as it may seem to the average man, whose idea 


um snatched by the worker from his 

weekly wage, the habit of small saving finds constant and 

picturesque expression among the rich. The selfmade 
, 


millionaire amassed his wealth because he knew the value 


of thrift —it is the basis of all prosperity-—and he remains a 
millionaire because he continues to practice the prudence 
that conserved the pennies on which his fortune was reared 

The spectacle of Harriman saving clips and scraps of 


paper is not different from that of John D. Rockefeller 


bargaining with a caddy over a difference of five cents in 
his hire: frons that of August Belmont—stooping to pick 


ip every pin he see from that of James Stillman— wan 


ring over the National City Bank in the old days, turning 


out the lights that careies 


cle 
subordinates had left burning 
vhen they went out 

Analyze thrift and you find that it may range from 
putting aside pennies for the rainy day to a definite, 
organized campaign against waste among millions. 

Since the common idea of great wealth naturally elin 
inates the sacrifice that saving sometimes imposes, the 
question arise W hy 


rich man and you will soon find out. You learn that the 


hould the rich be thrifty? Ask any 


accumulation of mone begets the fixed habit of demandi: gz 


full return on outla rhat is thrift. 


How Mr. Frick Saved a Building 


\ ANY people do not save or practice thrift in any of its 
rf many aspects because they make the mistake of scorn 
ing thesmall thing. They believe that pennies are too trivial 
tosave. But their rich relatives do not think so. They put 
rk and this is the beginning of 


their first pennies out to wo 





their investment hey believe that eve rythir g, trom the 


pin on the sidewalk to the cost of five minutes of electric 





ight, is well worth conserving. The maxim, Watch the 


amall details! was the cornerstone on which the whole 
ireer of ¢ P. Huntington was built The idea of thrift 
among the rich con up in the popular mind the image 





of Russell Sage clad in a fifteen-dollar hand-me-down suit; 


ing an apple for lunel for economy and not for 





mple diet; walking miles in the rain to save a single car 
iare But there is a big difference between thrift as Russell 
re practiced it, and 


tructive thrilt 


ylimitation. WI 


metimes seems ext 


By Isaac IF. Marcosson 


¥ 


pr 


is the very essence of saving. 


MONG 





‘ w. H. D. KOERNER 


ojects of Harriman, proved in the 
nd to be farsighted economy. Thrift 
umong the rich is merely private 
conomy, and that sort of economy 


. 


Nor does this economy confine 


self to minute attention to small 
details. It may have a larger range 





mong myriad things pointing 
ilways the same moral. 

lake the illustration presented 
by Judge W.H. Moore,one of the old 
kings of Rock Island and Tinplate. 
He determined to have the finest 
stable in America. He did not go 
about it in the reckless fashion of 
John W. Gates, determined to get what he wanted 
regardless of cost. He proceeded just as if he were 
building up a huge business. Careful investigation 
preceded all expenditure 

Take the case of Henry C. Frick, the coke boy who 
rose to be Carnegie’s chief rival. He wanted to build 
a magnificent mansion on Fifth Avenue, in New York. He 
bought a piece of property in the path of the most produc- 
tive progress, which would increase tremendously in value 
each year. Every detail of the costly edifice has practicality 
and utility for its first purpose. Even the approach to the 


—. 
a. ad 
ot \ 
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a, 


tructure Is common sense. 

The old Lenox Library—a very substantial building 
stood on the lot. Most men of Mr. Frick’s means would 
have ruthlessly torn it down and called the wreckage junk; 
but he had it removed stone by stone every stone was 


numb 1—and the building can be again erected on some 





other site 

In the last analysis you discover that money bestowed 
by the rich, whether in gratuities to servants or for the cost 
of living, must answer the question: Has full value been 
rendered? A hundred cents’ worth of work is demanded 
ol every ad lar. 

The whole passion of the selfmade rich is directed 
and that is the very highest conservation. 
In the concrete examples of this litthk-known domain of 
thrift that are to follow—just as in the explanation of the 





against waste, 


iple life among the millions—lurks an illuminating 
lesson in saving for everybody, regardless of station or 
income; for thrift, like necessity, knows no caste. The 
conserving idea behind the bulwark of the billion may 
likewise safeguard the humble hoard of the toiler. Let us 
now see how tke rich do it 

Range the hall of our money fame and you may pause 
with profit at the very first niche. John D. Rockefeller 
not only leads the simplest of lives but he is likewise one of 
the thriftiest of men. Ask him what lies at the basis of his 
huge fortune and he will answer with one word—Thrift. 

It was welded into his character during boyhood. His 
parents were of moderate means and there was little money 
in the family. With his A B C’s he was taught to save. 
As a boy, he kept a little book containing a record of his 

ant earnings. He called it Ledger A—for early the pas- 

ion for system and detail was strong in him—and it is now 
one of his most cherished possessions, 

At the age of eight he earned his first 
money, and by a curious coincidence it 
was all profit. His mother had given 
him some turkeys, which he carefully 
tended and sold to good advantage. 
The record of these sales were the first 
to appear in Ledger A. From that time 
until today he has preached the gospel of 
systematic accounting. He has always 
regarded it as a first aid to thrift 

It isa striking and, I believe, hitherto 
unpublished fact that Mr. Rockefeller’ 
whole theory of the worth of money is 
based on the parable of the man with 
the five talents as revealed in the Gospel 
of Saint Matthew. He has always been 
a profound student of the Bible, and 
early in life when he came to handle 
funds he set this parable up as his ideal. 
His whole life certainly emphasizes that 
section of the chapter which reads: 
“For unto every one that hath shall be 
given.” 


gance at the start oo The piling up of his great wealth 
happened in the tre Drink Onty One Cup of Coffee never disturbed Mr. Rockefeller’s ideas 
mendous engineering in the Morning! Five of Them are Wasted" of frugality or thrift. I could cite scores 
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of incidents tl ow 
“I Do My Own Shopping t incident at } 


Because I Get One 
Hundred Cents’ Worth 
for Every Dottar"’ 


rkable genius for 


his rem 





conservation. Waste 
abhorrent to him Here 
is an illustration that 
hows the extreme 
which he carries his 
campaign: 

He drinks only bottled 
water, and a bottl 
ways stands at his pla 
or on the table where he 
reads. No matter ho 
great his thirst he never 
pours outa fu 


invariably pours a third 


idea here, ol course 
that much water poured 
out for drinking is not 
consumed and is there 
fore wasted 


Though he has com 





mere 





ilized | 
r 
| 





and given } 
to scientific investigation, he is extremely careful about 
his personal gratuities. His Sunday distribution at the 
church that he attends regularly when he is living at Forest 
Hills is typical After the services he goes among the 
children of the congregation distributing shining new 
pennies. With each gift he isin the habit of saying: “Save 
your pennies and some day you may be rich.” 
He practiced a characteristic ‘e of thrift last summer 


at his estate in the Pocantico Hills, near Tarrytow New 





York. Here he has hundreds of acres of meadowland, and 
part of the area is devoted to his private golf links. It was 


an expensive iob to keep the grass trimmed Mr. Rocke 
feller had an inspiration that sheep could keep the grass 
cut more cheaply than men; so he got a flock and found 


that he could dispense with part of his farm force 


Mr. Harriman’'s Ideas on Suspenders 


HOUGH he could own a hundred private cars he nev 
uses one when traveling. T 1 


cient for him and his needs; 





room « 


he has never 





many of the luxurious habits 





1 » rich, as the following 
incident shows 

Once he took his wife and two of his ec} ildren up to a 
celebrated camp in the Adirondacks. He merely wired 
that he was coming with his family. Just about traintime 


the proprietor of the camp got into a great state of excite 


t 
ment. He rushed about exclaiming: 


**Good heavens! John D. Rockefeller and his fam ar 


coming in and there isn’t a private carriage in the place 
to be had!”’ 

\t that moment a man stepped up to the bewildered 
host and said: 

‘Calm yourself. Your gues 

Turning to the door he pointed out the tall, spare form 
of America’s richest man, who had ridden up from the 
station in the battered old hotel omnibus 





I could continue the list of Rockefeller incidents almost 
indefinitely. ch would tez 
and thrift. A fitting close to ‘ 
happened the other day in New York 

Some bankers were discussing the stringenev that ha 
flattened the Wall Street purse. One of them remarké 

“If we had practiced John D. Rockefeller’s ways we 





he same lesson of frugality 











hapter is an incident tl 


should not b telling hard luck stories now If there were 
America I should like to 


t of Thrift 


such a thing as canonization 
nominate him for the patro 

Though E. H. Harriman fairly flung millions abo 
he had an extraordinary and innate sense of thrift. Accord 
ing to the theory that he scrupulously practiced, money 
had a definite work to periorm and it had to be ke pt 
job all the time. 

Like Huntington, whose railroad inheritor he became 





he believed in watchi g small details. On one occasion he 
sent a clerk out to buy him a pair of suspenders. The young 
man returned from the haberdasher’s with a pair that cos 
one dollar and fifty cents. Harriman was furious. 

“What do you mean by spending so much for a pair of 
suspenders?”’ he said. “Get the money back and go down 
to that peddler who stands in front of the National Park 
Bank and buy me a quarter pair. Twenty-five cents is 





enough to pay for holding up any man’s trousers 
Like many rich men Hurriman carried very little mone 
on his person. Often he would turn to the man with him 


and s2} Lend me twenty dollars. I am bro! 































































part of a definite policy that he made the 


he once summed up as follows 


“* Never carry much money on your person. If you carry 
it you will spend it. Instead of using money, play your 
redit—and credit always makes a man cautious.” 

Right nere ou ge a < iriously significant sidelight on 
the business philosophy of an amazing man. Harrimar 


regaraed credit as a sort ol ietis! 


1 this best, 





perhaps, by an anecdote 
One da ne was tal gy about credit to an associate. 
; In his abrupt way he suddenly turned and asked: 
“What is a millionaire? 
{ “A man with a million dollars,” was the prompt reply. 
“No,” flashed Harriman; “it is a man who owes a 





His theory was that the man who owed a mill 





. | 

} was worth more than that sum He judged men by their 
capacity tor borrowing 

“ Borrowing, he always declared, “‘means progress. 





A mar 
if W hen firms do not 


should borrow. way he can get ahead. 


need money it is an evidence that they 


are standing still. Credit not only brings expansion but 


























( it puts individuals and corpor s on their mettle to 
4 meet the obligat s that spell advance 

Canny shrewdness was behind his many-sided manipu- 
lation of mena 1d Of properties. One ol his tavorite maxims 
was this: “Never pay a man all he worth. If you do 
there is no profit in him.” 

He seemed to plu ye nN ) it, 1 e end, you 
always found that it wa 1 good vestment. Iwo co 
spicuous examples w st e this phase 

When Harriman anno ed he s going to build 
the Lucin Cutoff across Great Salt I ‘ e railroad world 

wd amazed. Eve engineers ¢ osed saying that 
it \\ > lo *Be uu : a t ca not in done.” 

; l e done ind, what is more, 
eer han 

I ‘ 1 piece of work to trestle the 
inl 1 sea experle t Har i Vas 

ri t It not only 
tened the lis 
- 
— ae ” 
ars add 
fe City to he Coast but 
4 t ‘ rn Ho 
» otd rs wear and 
~ Lear t il} ent, 1 
t randina 
core of s. Inshort 
it was a good business 
Close Buying 
f ye the tunnel 
' - through Sherman 
Hill, near ¢ heyenne. 
, Once more the engi 
neers Said it was folly; 
but Harriman bored 
that huge pile of 
roc} and it paid. 
For one thing the 
gravel excavated 
served to ballast part 
of the syster Here 
was the utilization ol 
Most Men Would Have Cailed - product that 
the Wreckage Junk Harriman delighted 
i Like Rockefeller 
he abhorred te. ] r his thrift policy. Instead 
of ha yg ! y ‘ for the irious roads that 
com se nis s ) ent t i tne pu 
oh g under one dire . , _ 
} with a tw Kit nis eve 
If there is to be gr I g, it est to have it ir 
one place 1 tead ol x 
{ | Che Harrin lea of thrift did not Vays express itself 
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lavorite s ect | ersatior His 

d act turning the ts ke 

burning by careless clerks was simy 

rt of the strict j he Kept ! 

vaste the National City Ban} ‘A 
rh ugh he has an iZ ent home 





New 


York he will not tolerate the 


waste amid this luxurious et 





Stilman eats the simplest foo H 
breakfast consists pr i ola 
of coffee, which is 1 ly milk, and t 
roll. This meal is se vt 1 nif S te 1roon r 
One morning thesecond serving ma 
brought up his coffee As he lifted the 
coffee-pot the banker noticed tl it 
was quite heavy He rang ¢ ind sur Yetl 
housekeeper. Then he r ed his man t« 
half adozen empty coffee cuy Spreacing ‘ 
the tray he hued them wit! iTec Point \ 
he said to the servants *You know I dr ‘ one the } } 
cup of coffee in the n g-—ye ! e me six 
cups! Five then eV ed. D evtr happe rf ed N } re 
rt ay t lent it it ‘ } eve é 
point of view of one of the richest mer America. Whe we ‘ 
you analyze the so es of his for n i wil i t ‘ mag 
suct ull ce Sas tl Na ‘ yt t r 
to amass his great wealt! he e ay exc ‘ 
erless prototypes throug! ‘ e ve ’ e ex 
t W herever i ir? i i . . ! ' 
rema r No one t i ‘ H ‘ ‘ ind 
A ir, of Chicago. | ‘ re e mm 
t is i€a ny yr pu ‘ j ‘ 
in he has a habit of going t La 
eedl ights 
rt to mind the t! t How to Limit Damage Liabilities 











etters at thet t t here he g ee ‘ } ‘ , 
and stamps esouree N 
Many rich men use street cars to e cab |} I ‘ r } 
H. B.Cl wi ‘ New York's r | t Ne } ‘ N 
V ONSPICUOUS eXal é | He lived 1 mobil ‘ ‘ } 
rode down eve he Madison Avenue ( 0 ‘ 
onsiderable rie 1 € gant taste ( ‘ r 
his carriage Une ry ne me nis chet ato e ¢ the } ‘ ‘ ‘ 
merchant stopped i h indignat ‘ H 
example ba I é isl 1 ‘ r mey and 
»t spend hors If l can afford t e in the stree ' ‘ , ; 
‘ i i to ‘ 
rhe ma lid not heed the ad t lo deceive hi rt } ‘ ‘ eee 
employer he got « ) riage a blo from the re ' 
and gave the impression that he had walked dowr But I ‘ irce He 1 hy 
what happened? He lost his job; he had saved no mone knew tl under the ir} ‘ lar 
and died in want Mr. ¢ li ho could afford to ride i ge t ( ‘ 
a street car, left milli ersonal liabilit r the ‘ , inde 
The rich are more reful about interest on thei ‘ erst o he 
than the poor. More than one financier who has bills due lf a corporat " 
on Monday will not mail checks until Monday mor ‘ r lividual convert | ‘ er ‘ 
order to get the last second of interest on his money t orporatio 1 « : ‘ ‘ 
Many people think that the rich men who are directors it he result of t it he ors , 
corporations, and who receive ten-dollar or twenty-dollar cor rat emi y pra i t ‘ 
gold pieces to attend meetings, ibject ge. | 
regard as a ke this pay and the the whol. ’ H 


The Financier, After 


to their grandchildren. 








give it t } 
r Much Haggling, Suc- ‘ 
matter of fact they are ver 

As a na a ere ne ceeded in Saving 

rupulous about collecting and Five Cents net 
keepingit. Onerichman I know 
of has a separate fund that he 

lis the gold-piece fund, and it 


} finite purpose. 


as a de 

> | , 

R issell sage, who served o1 
various boards, was perhaps t 
most faithful attendant 

* meetings in Ne 


tors 
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he corporation owning the bank stock, however, sets 
greatest safeguard. Here you have real financial 
to understand this protection, let me first 


iin that bank stock is subject to what is called double 
I lit This meang that when a bank in which you own 
tock fails you are liable to lose not only what you have paid 

the stock but are subject to an assessment equal 

‘ ir value of the shares. 

What happens when you transfer your stock to such a 
poration as this Ne Yorker has formed and tie bank 
ia Since the ompany 1s liable for only an amount 
jual to its net assets, and since those assets consist of the 
Lock now worthle all the stockholder loses is 


he original amount he paid for the bank stock. pius the 
ce of the paid-up stock in the little corporation. He 

escapes the double tiability 

of THE SATURDAY EVENING 

Post that the vould be wise to seek competent legal 

incorporations of this kind. 

would regard with 


e before going ahead wit! 
It is far from certain that the court 
mplacence the attempt of an individual to shield him 
eli benind a corporation char er obtained for the evident 
rpose of enabling } to evade his legal responsibilitie 
The lesson of this kind of incorporation is significant. It 
just one more evidence of the larger thrift among t 1e rich. 
Of course the idea of per sonal ir corporation Is not entire ly 
ew. Mark Twain incorporated himself to maintain the 
tegrity of his name as a literary asset. 
Che idea has spread to other uses. Various rich families 
New York and elsewhere have formed membership cor 
porations. They are in reality family « 
most cases the prin cips object has been social, you find 
that in some instances there is a strong underlying current 





lubs and, though in 


of thrift and conservation. 

Che corporation that really established the precedent 
for all the rest is worth explaining. It was created by a 
very distinguished New York lawyer who is one of six sons. 
‘ was some financial tangle over the father’s estate, so 


ONE WAY ” 


Mr. Lamkin Reads a Best Seller 


SIDE from the fact 
that | used to be 
in the whole sule 


roduce busines nd 


ise, Mrs. Burton M. 
her sister, Mis 
Laura Higg: and her 

xther, Mi Jane D 


Hieg, had no use for me 





rht from the start on 
ount of my not know 
g that Mr.Liddell wa 
he well-known author 
fthatname. Mrs.Jane 
1). Higg was particularly 





re at me, because 
told me when we got 
to conversation t 
t morning the 
ed at the Pensi 
hompson- Licciardi 
orence, that she wa 
Miss Dundonald, of 
Georgia, and | said the 
perso: ' knew from 
(jeorgia was a man wh 
wed to candle eggs for f 
Iu Bayle & Company, 
er of Washi ton 
i Laight street by the name of Pete who subsequently 
ell down the elevator shaft there: and Mr George Bayle 
d | were instrumental in getting his four children into 
he colored orphan usylu n. 
it apparently made no difference to Mrs. Higg that her 
whter, Mr Liddell, had three little girls of her own, 
m two to six years old, all staying right there at the 
ion with her; and | understand from some of the 
ther guests at the pension that Mrs. Higg told them, in 
my name, that it was no wonder Americans 
themselves s 30 disliked in Europe However, neither 
Mrs. Liddell or Mrs. Higg worried much about the chil- 
> ire as a lady by the name of Miss Fenner took entire 
charge of them: and, though she was no connection of the 


yentioning 


ver see children more attached to a relation as 





remark to that effect in talking to Mr. Liddell, 
Miss Fenner was very competent. I gathered 
rom his tone of voice that he considered her to be hired 
elp, and I judged further that, to his way of thinking, 
| by a very 





red help was only in human-being cla 





the corporation was formed to keep this estate together. 
The six sons became trustees of the corporation. Being like 
a club it had no stock and the members had no legal 
property rights in the assets. 

Now here is where the wisdom of the organization comes 

Under the law no creditor can attach a member's share 
in the estate or any of the other assets of the corporation, 
because technically he has no property rights. 

This safeguard has enabled fathers to leave inheritances 
for spendthrift or extravagant sons in charge of the family 
corporation. The patrimony thus becomes a part of the 
assets of the company and as such is immune from assault 
by creditors. All the son gets is the income. 

In some family corporations the poor relations are taken 
in as club members. When they fall into distress the other 
members of the corporation raise a common fund and come 
to their assistance. This relieves the drain on one fat purse. 

Even in their recreations and diversions the rich practice 
thrift and often derive a profit. The case of the rich man 
as a farmer is one in point. 

The rich succeed in farming or gardening or dairying 
because they organize it in a definite, orderly way —just as 
they would organize a business. It is an investment that 
represents a certain amount of money and it must yield a 
return in pleasure or in income. 

To get the best example of this we shall have to return to 
Ek. H. Harriman. All roads of thrift and profitable pro- 
cedure led to him. He had a magnificent estate at Arden, 
in Orange County, New York. Here he owned a whole 
mountain crowned by a marble palace. Yet the detail of 
his estate that concerned and probably pleased him most 
was the model dairy he operated. It was no rich man’s 
plaything, but a serious business proposition. He called it 
the Arden Farms Dairy Company, and he sold milk and 
butter to his neighbors of high and low degree. He devel- 
oped the business to such an extent that the company was 
able to establish distributing depots at Arden, Harriman 
and Southfields. 
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Harriman and his family owned all the stock in the dairy 
company. When he died it was so admirably organized 
that it has kep* right on, and continues to furnish milk and 
butter all up and down the Ramapo region. 

Behind Harriman’s dairy project was a characteristi 
piece of Harriman thrift. As he once said: 
cows; I raise hay and other fodder, and I need milk and 
cream. Why not combine all these things and make a 
business out of it?”’ And he did. 

Harriman was not the only successful farmer among the 
rich. Norman B. Ream, a many-millioned magnate ir 
steel, biscuit and a score of other great enterprise ha 
show place in Connecticut; but out in McLean Count 
Illinois, he owns a two-thousand-acre farm which he r 
like a big 

Mention of Mr. Ream, who created a model system o 
farm accounting, brings us to another illuminating pha 


oj have to ow 


business and which produces a handsome pre 


of conservation among the rich. It concerns the chec 
they keep on personal expense. Popular vision beholds t 
average millionaire burning up yellowbacks which strear 
from some fathomless and unaccountable source. 

As a matter of fact rich men— and I mean the construc 
keep the most careful account of their 
expenditures down to the last penny. That little Ledger A 
in which John D. Rockefeller kept the record of his first 
pennies becomes the glorified and gilded biography of mil- 
lions. The caution behind both of these wide extremes is 


tive type of course 


just the same. 

Building a great fortune simply means the magnified 
practice of a few fundamentals 
realized that thrift is the 
learn that systematic accounting of money is one of t 
first and best aids to the permanence of that wealth. The 
income must know what the outgo is doing, and whe 
is liable to lurk in the path of what 


Just as selfmade mer 


basis of all wealth, so did they also 


does not know disaster 
seems to be the most invincible prosperity. 


Editor's Note—This is the first of two articles by Mr. Marcoss 


y MONTAGUE GLASS 


D Br ec. D. writ i tiiAam s 


That was my re 
for liking the Pensio 
Thompson-Licciardi 
Other people staying 
there did so on account 
of the fact that the pen 
sion occupied the third 
floor of the Palazzo 
Bevilacqua, a building 
five stories high. It had 
one hundred and eighty 
rooms in it, or thirty 
six rooms on a floor; 
and every floor was 
taken by a pension, 0 
which sixty per cent of 
the ladies boarding at 
these pensio S wrote 
home that they wa 


g at the Pala: 





Bevilacqua. 

I presume Mrs. Higg 
had written home to 
that effect, for 1 read 
in the literary news se« 
tion of a New Yor 
paper, weeks afterward 


an item as follows: 


Spoony a Looking Coupte as Ever I've Seen 


narrow margin. Then I told him I would like to read one 
of his pieces when I got the time, and that seemed to make 
him mad; so that, taking it all in all, I guess, without 
meaning to, I didn’t make much of an impression on any 
of the Liddell family except the children, as I used to be 
quite good at giving an imitation of a hen laying an egg 
and a man sawing a board with knotholes into it—and 
80 On. 

In fact Mr. and Mrs. Liddell and Mrs. "+ used to 
pass such remarks about me to the guests that I seriously 
considered leaving the Pension Thompson-Licciardi, 
though I had been staying there three months and had got 
to like it there. In my experience there are mighty few 
boarding houses that the boarders like, and the reason why 
some boarders do like boarding houses is never the fault 
of the boarding-house keeper, who makes rules about not 
smoking in the parlor, and so on. But you take the Pen 
sion Thompson-Licciardi and the cooking was really first 
class. Also they had a smoking room with a wood fire in 
it-—not gaslogs, which give a man no comfort at all, as you 
can’t poke them. 


Mr. and Mrs. Burton 

M. Liddell have arrived 

in Florence and have taken the Palazzo Bevilacqua for 

the season, where Mr. Liddell will work on his new novel 

to be published next spring Mr. Liddell’s last book-—— One 
Way— is now in its tenth edition. 

How I came to read the literary news of this New Yor 
paper was because, though I am retired from business, I 
took ten thousand dollars of a hundred-thousand-dollar 
butter deal with Mr. George Bayle, who is also retired 
and as packing stock, june make, Number One, was up to 
twe eS cents the last time I saw a New York paper 
I was naturally anxious to find out where I stood; and the 
Way papers are run nowadays I didn’t discover the produce- 
market quotations until 
twice over. 


had gone through eve ry page 


‘I see where the paper Says Mr. Liddell’s last book 
One Way | said to Miss Fenner 
when I sat down to breakfast that morning. ‘“*‘ What kind 
of a story is it? 

‘It’s a love story, I believe,” 

*Didn’t you ever read it?” I asked her, and she shool 
her head. ‘“‘ Well, I can’t bear love stories either,” I said 


is in its tenth edition,” 


she said. 
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“He Must be 
Worth Two 
Millions if 
He's Worth 
a Cent" 


in fact I ain't read a story book in some years now. I 


guess perhaps I'm getti 


g too old for that sort of thing.” 

“Perhaps I ar too,” Miss Fenner said 

“Well, I don’t know,” I told her. “I should judge you 
ain’t much over thirty-five, though you are pretty gray 

“Twenty-eight last Christmas,” she said; “and at that 
age I’m too old for some love stories and not old enough 
for others.” 

“Do you mean that Mr. Liddell’s bool ire a bit risky a 
I asked 

She shrugged her shoulders and s1 ed at me. 

‘H Ww ong do you expe t to ta Florence, Mr. 
Lamkir sne said 

Considering I was thirty years in the produce business 


up to a year ago last June, I realize that I'm apt to make 


etiquette breaks once nawhile; and since I've retired I'm 
so used to having the subject changed on me, by touchy 
people I meet, that I never said another word about One 


Way I just told Miss Fenner I was st tying in Florence 
till a frie 1 arrived from America Mr George Bayle, that 


I mentioned before and as we're all human I didn’t 
waste no time about finish ist and going right 
down to a book store on the uoni, where I paid 





three prices for a copy of Or 





I read a couple of « 


anced through the rest 
of the book and I will say this much: 
though it is gr er’s credit that she thinks 


One Way couldn't see it myself. | 
won't deny there are a f es where, if Mr. Liddell had 








taken the trouble to tel e more at the end of the chap- 
ter, the book might be ) lered sO by some; but, as it 
stands at present, the neople who | e a right to 
compiain about OF M re those who buy it with the 
expectation that it : right and such people don’t 
deserve any sympa ‘ 

After 1 made up my ! i to it that there was no use 
looking any more for « parts in the book, I begun to 
like the story, which \ nly about a man called Rem 


ington, who made sixty million dollars in the packing 
business out West and id gone to the city of New Yor} 
te live. He married a ing woman by the name of Var 
Wyk, who, according to the scratchy picture in the front 
of the book, looked as 1 h like Miss Laura Higg as M 
Higg could manage, co lering what she had in the 
of good looks to work o1 

I was reading the book in the parlor of the Pension 
Thompson-Licciardi one day that week when old Mrs. Higg 


came in and begun to play the piano before she noticed 





I was reading there 

I hope I don’t distur you,” she said when she saw me. 
Not a bit,”” I said thougt I don’t hold with a woman of 
Mrs. Higg’s age playing on the piano unlessit’s hymn tunes 


‘I once had my desk over the engine room 


erating plant and nothing in the way of noise 
Then I told her I was reading her son-in-l 





said I found it mighty interesting, as I had 
produ e€ DUSINESS al d ad known a nun be r of me in the 
packing business 

“But,” I said, “I never knew any of them to retire at 
from thirty-five to forty— according to the way the pictures 
run—with sixty million dé f 








irs; in fact I don’t know as 
I ever heard tell of a man in the packing business who did 
retire, unless it was Mr. George Bayle and he was also in 
the wholesale produce business as a special partner of 
J. H. Bayle & Company.’ 

Mrs. Higg laughed e good-naturedlike for her 
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“Mr. Lamkin,” she said to me you have t 

ideas about making conversation. What interest d ou ‘ ‘ 

suppose | have in Mr. George B e and J. H. B & Wa iw etwee 

Company?” : egree. However | : 
“Well, Mrs. Higg,” I said, “you sprung ir Georgia da Mrs. Higg ¢ é M I 


family connections on me the first time I ke to 3 i Higg a e0CT ‘ t . Mf, 


the only difference is that I never expect t iM l 
anv of vour re Georg re I M | ‘ 
Mr. George B el te I M I 
rive in I ‘ ext ek a , he 
tay right here at the pens I i I 











some ow iss to t t I t ' l 
l throw y bluffs, 1 I I t 
s me ® lil tell rig? t } y 
Mrs. H hat, though Mr. I ‘ the R 
i elor like me, I’m not in his class : t 
: he has more dollars I have nicke H the October we 
x must be nt yr licnsif he’s wort} ace ) it 
The old la had ¢ e away fror e] ‘ ) eXce M | 
i was mut t lea room, Du tour ( ! | if 
down aga wl I mentioned Mr. G sre ing ' 
Bayle’s rating and got a fu expression on her fa é ir. ¢ eB Mr M 
een tne i e come « r n ve ne " M Higy MM I ri ! 
his mind to ask a big favor from his nearest mpetitor They « } ’ ‘ e to he ‘ 
“From what you know of business, Mr. Lan P Mr. Lides Mrs. Higg had ‘ me 
said, “don't you think that Mr. Liddell has draw ver whet! M | 1 ik B 
true picture of a rich business n Remingto ‘ t e ‘ 
“Of course,”’ I said, “I'm not much on art j be ¢ r irtec ‘ i ‘ eve ‘ 
that they're the latest fashion in picture rut yt the e: be ‘ ‘ eM 
scratchy way they're done I could tell you a thir i to 5 I \ 
whether they look like rich business men or not Ihe ome 
certainly don't look like Mr. George Bayle | 
Mrs. Higg explained to me that Liddell did he | } Mr. ( sre 
tures; but what she meant wa Didn't I from the 8 is a ‘ ‘ 1 of ming 11 have 
Mr. Liddell wrote about tl Remingt that M had f ck ‘ 1 busine I 
Liddell knew a whole lot about business mer And I sa neve xed } , Mr. 1 
10t packing business men, as there are some of ‘ est ort o dded m« it ‘ 
propositions making money in the packing business that ne min the nar Lamki is | admit I a M 
ever any one heard tell of George Bayle i i take me w 
I wish you could hear Mr e get off eof of produ ‘ ‘ I am alway ‘ 
his experiences buying | i I i i I will have 
he didn’t retire with sixty n it t) | | , ye reat MM 
therefore, that this Remington must have beer | Ce e Bayle don't loo five year Te 
beater to do as well as he did; and yet he fell for this M it least seven year rthanlam, § ature I 


Van Wyk when he ought to have known that s! a i { I is to t e Mr. B e aside 1 tel him t I 
love with that foreigner whose name I've ryotte i ne suspected Mr Higy iM 1 t 


actually touched Remington for twenty thousand dollars to wor 1] me game on him i mnect I 
for this foreigner. Then, ten minutes afterward, on pag marrying M Laura Higg, it might put him or j 
two hundred and twenty-five, he found this foreigner with but he would go right | k to New York and tell mi 


Miss Van Wyk in the gum room— whatever kind of aroom all over the wholesale produce d t 
a gum room might be—and he 
foreigner’s knee because she felt faint from the heat.” ow idgment he matter ind hall a if ter hen 
“Such things can happen in real life,"” Mrs. Higg said. Mr. Liddell wa the midst of a rgument with Mrs 
“Not with retired packing men they can np said. Higg that seventes twent five Italian railroad ne we 
“A retired packing man can forgive much in a 
highborn girl,”’ she said; and with that she lect 





s sitting on the That being the case, I thought I would let him use | 





twenty-five minute past seve i ed railre time 









Well, I Followed 
Them Back 
Down the Path 




















: 
he had ple me to get the cigars—a maid came to the 
door i ida, tleman wanted to see me down on the 
eet. I we ! tairs and, sure enough, in an automobile 
next to the driver was sitting Mr. George Bayle. 
Helle, old sport!” he said. “How's everything with 
the Lamkin? Frisky as usual?” 

How do you do, Mr. Bayle?” I said, though I ought to 
have told | » go on to Rome while there was still time. 
Shake hands with the count, Bob,” he said, and sl: 
the drive t He don't speak much English 

t er ‘ perfectly q re 
I shook hand ith the driver, who was a good looking 
yung fellow with a black mustache, and showed a fine set 
of teeth } e smiled 
The r belor to him,’’ Mr. Bayle explained to me, 
di rec Genoa to tour Italy with me at sixty 
dolla a wee gasoline, lubricating oil, board and 
! t r jute i 
Ye he count said, wrich was the only name Mr. 
And, speaking of board and lodging,”’ Mr. sayle went 


before | go upstairs and commit myself, I'd like to 
find out whether I can get bacon and eggs for breakfast 


here without serving ten days’ previous notice in writing 


i told him that he could; and I wanted to tell him a lot 
of other things before he went upstairs and committed 
himsell, but he didn t give me time. 

Garage, count,”” he said. “‘ Then come back here.” 

"ie ,’ the count said, and Mr. George Bayle and I 


mu 


| NEVER iw any one take to a family the way Mr. 
thoug! 


did my best to let him know how the land lay 


without actually telling him outright, the very next day 


Tdaéfz BUCKLED BAG 


By MARY ROBERTS RINELTIAURT visi six’ Sie iset up a 


v 
Y FIRST feeling was one 
f horror. Her condition 
aA vas frankly terrible. I 


eve feared at first that she was 


id | found a pulse however. 
{ am big and trong: | got her 
lown off the staircase and laid her 
the time | 
praying that none of the 





the servants had been 


used 1 did not wunt anyone 


| brought down some aromatic 
monia and gave it to her in 
titer. Mrs. March was sleeping 
calmly; across the hall Mr. March 


ilso slept, audil | had a little 
time; | wanted an hour—maybe 

She came to very gradually, 
throwlty no arm over her head, 


oving a little, and finally open- 
ing her ey: Always | 
gly to her. 
‘*Now don’t be 
larmed,”’ I said over and 
over. “You are at home 
nd everything is all right 
lamanurse. Everything 
ail right 
| want Julie,” she 
d at last feebly. 
| had never heard the 
irre 
Julie iscoming. Can 
ou sit upifl hold you?’ 
She made an effort and 
degrees | got her into 
he music room. She col- 
wed again there; and, 
there being ho coud h I 


it her down on the floor 


i cushion under her head. Terrible thoughts had been 
The papers had been full of 
tion stories, and | confess at once I thought nothing 


through my head 


j ‘ 


ould explain her condition, her rags. 


1 am hungry she said when I got her settled. “TI 
! I am starving! I don’t know when I have had 


She looked it too. I had the beef capsules in my pocket 
d | left her there while | made some broth. I brought it 
She was into a chair by that time; 


vith crackers. 


he drank the tuff greedily, blistering hot as it was. 


d to the Liddells and Higgs; and, 
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after he arrived he had Miss Laura Higg out in the auto- 
mobile for the whole afternoon, and he kept this up day 
after day for over a week. 

“She's a bright girl, Bob,”’ he said to me when he arrived 
home one afternoon; “speaks Italian like a native, so far 
as I could gather from the way she buzzes the count.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,”’ I said; and then it occurred 
to me that he might get some impression of what Mrs. Higg 
was up to by reading One Way. So I remarked that he 
must be tired after his trip that afternoon and no doubt 
would like to spend a quiet evening in the house. 

“If so,”’ I said, “I could lend you one of Mr. Liddell’s 
books to read.”’ 

“That's not my idea of a good time, Bob,” he said. 

‘You don't alw ays read books for a good time, Mr. 
Bayle,” I said. 


“Sometimes you get a lot of information 
out of them.” 

“Well, Bob,” he said, “I’m not so strong on improving 
my mind as you are, and I’ve already fixed up a date with 
Miss Higg to take her out in the machine and see Fiesole 
by moonlight.” 

““Mr. Bayle,” I said, “ 
course; but this book is mighty interesting.” 

“Well, I'll read it on the boat going home,” Mr. Bayle 
said; “but just now I’m hiring an automobile by the week, 


you know your own business, of 


Bob, and I’m going to get my money’s worth.” 

I didn’t have a chance to suggest anything more, because 
the dinner bell rang and Mr. Bayle said he never knew a 
table d’héte to be any the better for being kept waiting; 
so | concluded I would have to do a little work on my own 
account without letting Mr. George Bayle know anything 





about it. 

Of course | realize that nothing makes a man so sore at 
you as to find out that you are trying to do something for 
his own good without letting him know about it, as it 
implies that he’s too weak a character to do it for himself. 






















I Had No Idea There Would be Further Mystery to Solve 


I had my first chance then to take an inventory of her 
Her hands were abraded 
She held one out to me pathetically, but 


appearance It was startling. 
and blistered 


without comment. 


Her face was almost colorless, and her forearm where the 
sleeve had been torn away was thin to emaciation. Every 
trace of beauty was eclipsed for the time. She was 


shocking — that is all 


Over one eye was a deep bluish bruise. 
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Higg in the sitting room that 
evening; and I determined that—if I had to stand a suit 
for libel from Mr. George Bayle—I would get Mrs. Higg 
so disgusted with him that she would take Miss Laura 
Higg back to America to get rid of him. 

First, I told her that he drank, which, as I said before, he 
does—but only w and I never 
knew any one that could say they ever saw him intoxicated 
in the slightest degree; but all I said to Mrs. Higg was that 
he drank and let it go at that. Mrs. Higg then told m« 


liquor stories about relations of hers who are all the way 


Nevertheless I laid for Mrs. 





ren he’s out with a crowd 


down from governors of states to generals in the army, and 
from what I could gather drunkenness was the one thing 
that the Georgia Dundonalds were really proud of. 

I then hinted that Mr. George Bayle had been having 
quite a time hushing up some private chapters in his past 
life. I didn’t say what kind of chapters they were, but 
Mrs. Higg assured me that a man who hadn’t any experi 
thing more or less than 
a milksop; and she spent the rest of the evening advising 
me to lead a dissolute life by way of getting on socially 
She gave me instances of three judges of the supreme 





ence with the opposite sex was mn 


Court, a United States senator and several college presi 


dents, all of whom had been ra 


and the least their sons had been was 


es and had then settled 





down and married 
ambassadors to the Court of England. 


‘And besides,”’ she said, “ 


» trips with your friend, Mr. Bayk 


if you’re at all worried about 





Laura taking automo 
let me tell you that they have been prope rly ‘ haperor ed 
Miss Fenner has been with them on every tr i 

Then she gave me i lecture about friends ip and how one 
should gloss ove f 
that I went to bed feeling pretty mean about myself 
Furthermore it was plain to me that nothing short of Mr 
George Bayle’s going into bankruptcy would hurt hir 


Concluded on Page 26 


me when she held out the em; 


“* How is mother?’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY “ ’ 
She has not been well. Shei 
Ww. B. KING NN eioht ”? 
ali rigt 
W as it worry 
“Yes. Do you think you « 
get up the stairs?” 


‘“‘Isthat alll am to have toea 


mustn't take too much at once. 





She re 


gra ted, childishly 
but at the foot of tl 
stairs she halted o 
further progress 
ask me: 


‘Who are you”? Yo 


are not a servant.” 


ing for your mothe 
during her illness.” 
We went up tl 


room. 


ened about the tin 
I had got the girl 
her own room 
I— I'd frighten her now.” 


I promised. WhenI went ba 


dressed herself and put ona neg 





gee fromthe closet. Shewa t 
in front of the fire I had lighte 


brushing out her hair. For the first time she was 
£ 


tne tauits ol a ire 1; and the resu was 


my arm round her 


‘Il am a trained 


nurse. I've been car 


“Don’t tell mother yet,” sl 


begged Give me a little time 


half an hour later, Clare had ur 


‘I'll get more soor You 


She had taken me for 


P 


e 


stairs and into her 


Mrs. March wak 


Ing 


j 


reminis 


cent of the girl of the photographs. She was not like them 


yet—she was too gaunt. 


I tried to coax her to bed, but she would not go I wa 


puzzled. Her nervous excitement was extreme; more tl 


once she stopped, with brush poised, as if she was on tl 


i 


point of asking me some question; but she never <-ked 


it—her courage evidently failed her. It was a horril 


rie 


Her clothing was thin and inadequate—a torn white night. I sat inside the door of my patient’s room, in dar} 


waist, much soiled; a short, ragged black skirt; and satin 
She had nothing on her 


bedroom slippers, frayed and cut 


ness, and watched the door across. I could hear the g 
pacing back and forth; I was almost crazy 








ey 


eR a te 








eS 
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4,0 
You're 
't I ever cry 


I was rather off “ . - 
Let Him In, Ma We Ain't Got Nothing te Hide 





ad the door 


Somebody had telephoned’ for Mr. Plummer; 


sent her re 


It was like a blow 
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That was a strange story we listened to that after- 
Or a wry of futile calls for help; of bread and 
ter ed through a panel in the door; of a drugged 
leep, from whic! he wakened to find her clothing 
gone and rag ibstituted; of drunken revels below; 
f the constant 1ddening surveillance through 
he panel | mat 1 asquint. She described the 
bsolute accuracy and even drew it roughly 
Mr. Pattor i low uttie room with two small win- 
roof; discolored plaster from a leak 
“ i without bowl or pitcher for light 
a smoked chimney; and for furni 
ot under the lowest part of the ceiling, and a 
Ones da he said, the old woman brought her a 
for hing, and a towel, rough-dried. The 
nia i red tring to } ing it up by ne aid 
ine t el t ked pink and nite 
Like el he id is a grate 
coal ! odet hell above 1 vith an old steel 
ing tacked u the wall. One corner was loose, 
nd if I left the window open it flapped all the time. 
| had f ly once; but I did not suffer from cold 
ho kitche beneath, and the flue was alway 
tr 
Chi eel engraving—do you remember what it 
‘The Landing of the Pilgrims,” she said promptly. 
Sol e nat olored a part of it with crayons—a 
hild 3 Dahl 
Mr. Pat looked puzzled. She might have invented 
the pane! in the door or the man with the squint; but 


parts of her story bore the absolute imprint of truth 
warm; the flapping picture; 
the reough-dried towels the basin with a red string 


‘In amoment | want you to tell us how you got 








Mr. Pattor uid; “but first I want a reason 
for all th Was it—did they try to force you to 
yining 
Not} 
Ihe t ) hite-slavers ther 
1 lored 
| thre ed you 
e hesi idered 
Or en | cried out —and that would have done 
ne good ihere was only an empty house near.” 
Miss March, this is an almost incredible story. 
A crime must have a motive. You are saying that you 
ere imprisoned j n isolated house for two months, 
ere u irmed d unthreatened, but under constant 
iil e, and finally made your escape And you 
nag e no re yn for it! 
I haven't said that at all—I imagined plenty of 
‘ t Couldr hey have wanted a ransom? 
tt Y made rm ttempt to secure one 
he told of her escape rather briefly If I can give 
oma t I mopre on ol r story it was 
that here and there she was on sure ground, and that “ 
e ¢ e was drawn absolutely from memory and 
i I f t detail 
t w and then tl ey ill got dru k she said. 
* iV hought they would set the house on fire. 
ihe two yunger worme would ing and it Was horrible.”” 
You did not say there were younger women,” 
‘ ‘ ised 
There were two. One is married to the man. They 


lied the old woman ma And there was a man with a 


wwe leg who visited the hou He came over the field; 
iw him ofte lor the last two days they'd been drink- 
i he old won fell down and hurt herself. 1 could 
wr her groaning And | was hungry —I! was terribly 
yt She looked at me. “You know how hungry | 
1} 1 not eve water.” 
e Was starving I said 
Nobod ‘ Iw frightened I kept thinking that 
emething had happened.” She checked herself, started 


r \l ‘ | lay in darkne i could hear them 
d singing and now and then the old womatr 

yroa ‘ And | was so thirsty I hoped it would rain and 
roof would jeal Mhat’s how thirsty I wa I sl pta 


ot very much. Mostly | walked about and worried 


jet that it drove me cra y 
Quiet! Were they asleep?” 
oked at him quickly 
Ihe ent away—ail of them. There was only the 


ind af was hurt. When | called nobody 


liow was your door fastened?” 


(in the out 
“( ldn’t you have put your arm through the broken 
| eoinatond ° 
Viv ey was not in the lock It never was It wa 
ways on a nail at the top of the staircase I could see it.” 


No one could have doubted her. The key was kept at the 





the stairs on a nail. It takes a perceptible second 
ch a detail. She had not invented it 





“All the next day no one 
came near me. One of the 
windowpanes was broken. I 
called through it for help. 
Sometimes there were people 
in the fields beyond the house. 
There was nobody that day 
exceptsome little boys. They 
paid no attention; perhaps 
they did not hear me. I was 
getting weaker all the time. 
I thought that pretty soon I 
would be too weak to try to 
escape. The firewas out below 
and my room was cold. My 
hands were so stiff I could 
hardly move them. I worked a 
long time at thewindow. They 
had driven nails in all round 
it. I worked them loose.” 

She held out her hands. 
They were cut and blistered. 

‘I got them out at last, but 
I broke a pane of glass. I 
hardly cared whether it was 
heard or not. I had never 
been able before to see what 
lay below the window. There 
was asort of shed there. 

“T had to wait until night. 
The room was freezing, with 
the window out. They were 
still away, except the old 
woman. She layand groaned 
down below. I lay on the 
mattress the rest of the day 
and shivered. As soon as it 
was dark I crawled up on the 
windowsill. I was fright- 
ened —it looked so far down. 
I lowered myse!f by my hands 
and then dropped; but | 
slipped. I thought I had 
broken my ankle. The loose 
boards on the shed made a 
frightful noise.” 

“How did you find your 
way home?” 

“| walked for hours. I do 
not know anything about the 
streets. I just walked toward 
the glow of the city lights 
against the sky. When I got 
into the city proper I knew 
where I was.” 

“Where were you when 
you first recognized your sur- 
roundings?”’ 

“T saw the North Market.” 

“Do you remember from 
which direction you ap- 
proached it?” 

“The west side, I believe.”” Her tone was reluctant. 

Mr. Patton drew a soiled lavender envelope from his 
pocket and took out its inclosure. 

“*Am all right. Clare,’” he read. ‘“‘ Now, Miss March, 
just when and where did you write this little note?” 

Her only answer was to break into hysterical crying. 

Julie! Julie!” she cried. She absolutely refused to 
explain the note. It was an impasse. She could neither 
explain it nor ignore it. She took refuge in tears and 


silence, 





I Lowered Myself by My 
Hands and Then Dropped" 


That was the end of Clare March’s story. It sounded 
like madness; but there was proof of a sort—her general 
condition; her hands; her brief but photographic descrip 
at least in part. It was not the whol 
trutl She had not spoken of the blond man or of the 
little old lady in black; and yet I was convinced she knew 
about them both. Mr. Patton thought as I did; for when 
she was quieter he asked for a description of the old woman 
of her story 


ion It was true 


“She was very stout,”’ she said slowly, “and very dirty. 
She always wore the same things—a blue calico dress and 
She seemed to 


an apro! ve washing all the time; the 


apron was always wet and soapy. And she had thin gray 
hair drawn into a hard knot.” 

“Could you te ll her nationality by her voice her 
enor 

I'm afraid not.” 

“Did you ever see her dressed for the street?” 

en Ne ver.” 

“Then you never saw her in a black bonnet trimmed 
with jet, and an old-fashioned dolman, and carrying a 
pocketbook fastened with two buckles?” 

She leaned over suddenly and caught Mr. Patton by the 
wrist. 

I can’t stand it any longer!” she cried. “What do you 
know? Was the paper wrong?” 
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When she saw by his face that he did not understand 
and could not help her, she sank back among her pillows 
She would not answer any more questions and lapsed into 
a watchful silence. 

vi 

ATURALLY I have never taken any credit for the 

solution of the Clare March mystery. Even now, 
when I am writing under an assumed name, I am uneasy. 
To be suspected would be my professional ruin. So far | 
have been able to keep my double calling a profound secret 
I may have been in your house. Think over it, those of you 
are you certain that the 
soft-walking, starched, white young woman to whom i 


who have something to conceal 


your weakness you talked so freely are you sure it wa 
not myself ? Under the skin, I said in the beginr ing ave, 
and under the flesh and its weaknesses Do you recall that 
day when you and a visitor talked at the bedside and I 
wrote letters in a corner by a window? How do you know 
but that your entire conversation, word by word, was at 
the Central Office in two hours? Did it ever occur to you 
before? 

I wrote many letters that week. Mrs. March was up 
and about, bustling and busy; Clare was my patient. I no 
longer met Mr. Patton in the evenings. He was combing 
the outskirts of the city, I believe, and interviewi: 
drivers. I sent a daily report by mail to him: 


g taxicab 


MONDAY I notice one curious thing She will not let me 
do much for her. Hortense, her maid, does some things 
not much. She gets rid of us both whenever she can. | 
feel worse than useless. I have offered to give her massage, 
but she refuses. Mr. Plummer only comes to the door— she 
does not wish him to come in. 

TUESDAY— Still weak and inert. A box of flowers every 
day from Mr. Plummer. I had thought possibly she did 
not care for him; but today I saw her eyes when she looked 
at the roses—I believe she is crazy about him. She would 
like to get rid of me, but her parents insist she needs me 
Her hands are healing. There is one curious thing—her 
wrists are abraded. Did shesay her hands were tied 

WEDNESDAY — The blond man has been here. I saw hin 
from the stairs and went down. He is not what we thought 
at ail. He is untidy and shabby. He was waiting inside 
the door, turning his hat round in his hands. I told him 
Miss March was ill, but he refused to leave He said 
“Tell her it is Samuels, and this is the last call. She’l 
know what I mean.”” I said: “I think she has had a letter 
from you.” He turned livid. “Then she got it!” h 
stormed. “And she paid no attention to it! You tell her 
for me, that she'll fix things with me now—today —or I'll 
tell the whole story!"" He felt in his watch pocket and 
seemed to remember that his watch was gone. That added 
to his rage. “‘You tell her that. Tell her she'll } t 
the old place by three this afternoon or I'll go to her} 
sweetheart and tell | gs he ought to know 
I tried to follow him when he left, but by the time I'd got 
my hat and ulster he was out of sight. If Samuels is hi 
real name you can probably find him. He is blond and 
smooth-shaved, and has a gold tooth—right side, upper 
jaw; wears a tan overcoat and a soft green felt hat. 

WEDNESDAY, four Pp. M.—I have just come back from at 
errand for Clare I have been to the “old place”’ with a 
parcel forSamuels. It was money. He was so greedy tha 
he tore it open while I waited. It seemed to be consider 
able—well over a hundred dollars. When he had counted 
it he put it in his pocket. He looked better tha 
morning and was calmer. He looked at me after he had 
counted it. “‘Don’t look so damned virtuous!” he said. 
“This isn’t blackmail. It’s for value received.”’ 

The “old plac e”’ is at the corner of Tenth Street and the 
Embankment We stood in the doorway of a vacant 
building and talked. Samuels looks decayed —as if he has 
seen better days. I tried to get you by telephone to follow 
me. You were out 

THURSDAY—A very curious thing happened today: 
Clare asked for some chicken cooked in cream. The cook 
had never done it and I volunteered. It took sometime; | 
was in the basement more than an hour. When I came 
up with the chicken she had disappeared. We were all 
terribly frightened. I called the office twice, but you wel! 
out as usual— you will have to arrange some way for me to 
get you in emergencies. She had taken her v 
out by the garden door. The parlor maid I 
her. It was two hours later when she came back, exhausted. 
She locked herself in her room and it was almost the dinner 
hour before she would admit me. 

Her father had a talk with her tonight. He said: 

‘You must not do such unwise things. You will drive 
your mother frantic.” 

“Poor mother!” she replied. “I'll tell you before long 
where I was. Don't ask me.” 
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s and gone 





had not seer 


I thought she had been crying. I believe she has pawnhed 
or sold her sapphire ring; I do not see it. 


That letter, sent special delivery, and unsigned, as all of 
them were, brought u telephone message from the detective 
and an appointment for that evening. 

* Ask for an evening off,” he said 
And I want to talk to you.” 

He had a taxi at the corner that night. It was wher 
was well under way that he began to talk. 


‘I think I’ve got it. 


“We've got the house,” he said. “The man with the 
squint did it--but that’s a long story. In her anxiety to 
tell as much as she dared of the truth she went a little too 
far. Given a four-dollar-and-eighty-cent taxicab radius, 
an isolated house with two young women, an old hag and a 
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two dozen possibilities Add h graphic touches as a 
built-in stairwa lat sin hung uy ed string 
ri f ( marks é house } 
den leg for neig rs yut the t ‘ here 
v be one house th s. We've found it 
Is tl where we e going 
lo that neighborhood. I really wanted t etog 
er the whole tl y witl Now he what do 
t k? You've beet se t he case — ¢ er tl } 
How much of tl stor her rT 
About half of 
Which half? 
“Well, I think she not a prisoner. | e she 
oluntary guest in the house she des " ! t 
was hiding 
I see ng us to find I ‘ ‘ 
ea cireu tior But v s she i 
g yy lear ner pi nas bee 
ope book she was ay at schooi tor tou ear ( 
ent a year abroad w a party of girls i haperot 
ne n out two years ago 1 remember re l at it 
he n v-out ball. somet! y rate That first 
nter she ent about wit! ou became engaged 
1 broth off Page has bee ever s t It can't 
I e al hing to do with Page spring she took on 
this P me has been with her family all summer— has 
‘ except during the year r beer way from her 
mother for a ength of tir That doesn’t look ¢ 
hing to hide fror What do yuu think of the Julic 
Does the t the ( 
‘No ihe girl is ] ng t Mr. I 
The ond chayj 
Yes 
| Ve ni orl ¢ ) rit 1 the tie Old la : 
He ( t ne x r ‘ i we got out 
We were ‘ it « the enter of tow 1 scattering 
I had never see And before us stretched one 
ol me er s re le ere and there, without 
re Cause g the growth of the city. House 
iilders are gre ou they build inclusters. Perhaps it’s 
a matter of sewers or of gas i water. To right and left 
‘ tr hed a sort <« eld, almost bare of grass, with 
tragg g paths across A r before, astreet had been 
cu nrougt S edge were tact a} itfall for the 
unwar 
I did not see all this that night. It was late October and 
very dart Mr. Patt nat cket flash, and with that 
and his hand I managed fai Our destination was before 
u a ‘ se la ighted 
‘I'n Iraid this 1s! er é Adams he 
apologized aven't a goo r bringing you 
But I 1} iway. Iw you to see this place 
and perhaps your tinct will te ou what I fail to make 
out I’ve ber here ¢ e tod and it stumps me They 
wear the ve eve had there; that the man with 
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It’sa ad piace I ‘ t 
tor h, but over ere et ‘ s 
eas lhe cellar’s fu t hey s er ot) ex yg 
i ne old woma mawhite s ‘ rhe xz if ~ 
bears out the story par And ne g does + ‘ 
e hag hurt herse ‘ She's going about w i ‘ s t 
( the other ha | At ne t ( 
good piece of wor 
There was a wago é e | e as ‘ 
\ we t g! ‘ ere ving lhe Mr \ 
P yn laughed 
Get rrid e bee i the : es G 
them scare ’ No \ et 
to then lw ‘ ir eve t ex ‘ \l 
I was nervou There g ‘ 
of Mr. Patton's rap at the ‘ is lige , 
tne iw, and of a hide i \ \ ) Dee}re 
the darkness 
“Well, mother,” Mr. I eerfu ere i 
gal Iw é Mr. I e, 5 é 
The | ‘ e do it a ) N 
Iro ehind | 
Let hin ! ne We nt | é | ) 
nide Come r t ‘ | 
An in ame ll if Lc rwa ? woe¥ ‘ . . 
I still see his face er the botties Ke x 
me and his color came ba By ¢ 
I guess a man’ se is ‘is ow he snarl We : 
i ttle bee irseives That iga tne ust 
I reckon.’ here 
Not at all,”” Mr. I 0 i good-humoredly I'll 
have a lamp, please vul 
It appeared to be a four-roomed house. We sto he | HAV} 
front room, an u ace witl ved i re and e take ( eM 
eavy with stale odors. Behind there was a} ne house l i | ‘ 
a table littered ! he remains of the eve g me et ‘ 
Between the two room Vas a narrow, steep staircase s t W ] ‘ ‘ ‘ 
off with a door below and e g above in asma ‘ e ex 
From this landing two doorways opened—one into a front — the gy eng ‘ Would she ‘ 
roo the othe ntoal i room, or ver tne t Sile H 
It was into this room that Mr. Patton, carrying a é I 
lamp, led the way dreadful d he 
“This is the room,” he said That is the w 10W tt the ha 
the shed below. Here is where the flue comes up from tl i) f ta 
kitchen.” Somet ‘ It ght 
1 looked round. It was a sordid, filthy place. The plaste ! é I gave her the 1 es t 
had broken away here and there W here vas it S ne ‘ ead é Hi 
was discolored from a leaking roof. For furniture thers maid lo 1 after her persona It rather i 
was a mattress on the oor Ss ed bed x ict! M t rhe ‘ 
with a broken seat, and a washstand. Clare had said the ip fr n ) and find her eve 
was! and was unit shed, t had mentioned at eve isked 
Here a tin bas vith a red st Mr. Pat Mr. | g « ‘ 
watching me grimly Br ira ‘ it ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
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“And I Was Terribly Hungry. 1 Had Not Even Water’ 


was on the local staff of a big 
t for the first time in my life, I think, 
advertisement of a department 
n announcement of some new suits on dis- 


and it filled me with rage. 


is, in fact, an excellent specimen of 
ago used to be clicked off daily by 
you got the feeling that 
f cold, lifeless detail; 
of a mausoleum. 
» and prone to gratuitous criti- 
vexation I sat down and wrote 


what I thought of his advertisement. 


merely appealing to those women 
ou might throw a noose about every 


a spirit of sheer intellectual relief. 








with some surprise that a few days 
tter from Mr. Casulemarket. 


brushing aside the 


, had the impudence of my criticism really 


1 Remodel a Temple of Futility 


MARKET looked up at me in surprise. 
pected as the author of that criti- 
tand a capsule-size knot of hair. 


» person who doesn't 


twinkle, said he: 
laughed at that, and though 
ome grave again I was no longer 
tudent of advertising 
lit up the corners of my mouth. 
That advertisement 


we looked pleased, 
should rather have the opinion 


single leaf than of another 





“But it Makes Every Woman Think 
She Can Look Beautifui’’ 
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And, before I could think, “ Yes’’ picked me up bodily 
and set me down in the Castlemarket Store. The very first 
day on which I assumed my new duties Mr. Castlemarket 
told me that he wished me to spend a week in familiarizing 
myself with the store. After that I was to take another 
week in visiting all the other department stores in New 
York. The results of this prolonged inspection were to be 
embodied in a typewritten report. 

If he had asked me then and there for a commentary on 
cuneiform tablets I could not have been less prepared for 
the work. Truth to say, I had never been fond of depart 
“Temples of futility ”’ I was wont to call them 
as I pursued my reticent way through the specialty shop. 

One talent, however, | do possess—the ability to get 
myself interested. Anything from saucepans to 
threshing machines fills me with intense curiosity. 

Andit was with something of a Stanley’s feeling that 
I penetrated my way through farthest department- 


ment stores. 


f 
storedom. H 


My report, when finished, was sweepingly brief. 

“The trouble with the department store,” wrote | 
in the confidence of my youth and ignorance, “is 
that it fails of proper setting for its goods. The 
merchandise itself is beautiful, but it loses through 
improper display. Simply because a thing is big 
it need not be a jumble. It seems to me that it 
should be the aim of every department to intro 
duce something of the charm of the specialty shop.” 

There were other criticisms included in this report; but 
I placed chief emphasis on that one point—how to intro- 
duce the air of the specialty shop into the big department 
store! To this one thing I returned unceasingly through 
many years of service, and it was only half a decade ago 
that I partially solved the problem. 

The significant feature of my inspection, however, was 
not the report I made but the attitude in which making 
the report placed me. From the day I started my inspec- 
tion I ceased to belong to the Castlemarket Store—it 
belonged to me. Mine it was; and, just as some women 
spend their energies on fixing up their houses, I commenced 
spending mine on fixing up the Castlemarket Store. To 
this fact of absoiute absorption in my work may be traced 
any success I have had in life. 

Meanwhile the reorganization of the advertising depart- 
ment had taken place, and as successor to the former man- 
ager was installed Mr. Devine, a young newspaper man. 
Together we laid out as districts all the departments of the 
store; and just as newspaper districts we covered them. 
Gone were the days when a buyer's duties to the advertis 
ing department were dismissed by laying on one’s desk 
twelve 


dollar 


such inspiring bits of data as: ‘‘ For sale tomorrow 


sets of stone-marten—muff and stole—sixty-five 
from ninety dollars.” 

Instead of this we insisted on knowing all about the 
merchandise; on finding out whether it was fashionable 
and whether it would wear. The supreme law of our depart- 
fact: ‘‘Never write about bit of 


you have not seen.” 


ment became, in any 
me rchandi * ° 

Incidentally to this kind of advertising we 
took up a great deal of the buyers’ time. We 
pricked them with questions as to why they were 
reducing certain stocks; we demanded the exact 
difference between the wearing qualities of dif- 
ferent materials; we asked them for information 
concerning the foreign factories they visited. All 
this they resented very much. They poohpoohed 
our artistic advertising, spoke of our department 
as the School for Journalists, and declared that 
nothing brought results like a good, solid phalanx 
of prices combined with an equally solid cut. 

Well do I remember, for instance, the wrath 
of the linen buyer after he had finished reading 
one of my store romances entitled: The Avto- 
biography of a Turkish Towel. 

‘I say,” he cried wrathfully, striking like a 
tambourine the paper, which he held aloft, “do 
you think I'm going to pay for this kind of 
thing? You must imagine you're Sir Walter 
Scott—that you're trying to make a hero out of 
a Turkish towel! Do you suppose anybody's 
ever going to respond to such nonsense as this?” 

“Perhaps not tomorrow,” replied I quietly, 
‘but you wait and see whether in the course 
of two years your department has not increased 
its sales.” 

If, however, they objected to the 
ments, how much more did they to the illustra 
tions that accompanied them! These illustrations 
had by this time experienced a change of style 
proportionate to the new ideas of writing. In 
place of the old stiff cuts we now had pen-and- 
ink drawings made for us by a prominent y« 
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MAKING OVER A BIG STORE 


Most Employers 
Would Have 
Considered it a 
Foolish Waste of 
Money to Send 
Me on This 


Expensive Tour P i = 


Wh 


— 





illustrator. They were dear young things, those girls he 
drew for us, with perfect profiles and bonbon smile and 
they used to fairly blister the skin of the poor cloak-and 
sult buyer. 

“Give me a picture of the thing I’m sel !” cried sk 
impatiently. “I'm not selling pretty girls, but suits with 
circular skirts. This drawing is all right for a holiday 
calendar—it goes well with the months of the year but it 
doesn't go with my new suits.” 

* But,” argued I, “it makes every woman think she can 
look as beautiful as this by wearing one of our suits.” 

In spite of all these objections from the people with 


whom we worked, our advertising pulled more and more. 


reading the news stories we wrote because 


And at the end of a year 


People got to 
they were entertained by them. 
various stores ollowing our lead. 


Mr. Castlemarket 
January. As | 


over the cou were 


Just two years after I entered his store 


called me to his office one day in late 


entered the room he looked up from a folder he wa 
studying. 

“Can you be ready to go to Europe b ext weel 
asked he. 

“Europe!” exclaimed I radiantly; “‘Why, yes; of course 





What 

“T never had any intention of keeping you permanently 
in the advertising department,” he continued. 
we were remodeling our style 
Now 


other bright youn 


you were immensely useful 





to us. that we've got things started, though, 


get some 


y gZ newspaper woman 
I have decided, therefore, to put your interest 


directio! 


your place. 
in the store 
to a new use.” 


and your talent for merchandise 


blank stare Mr. Castlemarket 


make himself clear. 


peeing my 


proceeded to 


Abroad in Search of Atmosphere 


ie ady received from my advertising experience 
a wide knowledge of merchandise 

six months in Europe in order to deepen that knowledge. | 
was to visit the great potteries of France and England and 
Germany; I was to inspect the embroidery manufactoric 
of St. Gall; I was to take a trip through the linen-maki: v 
districts of Ireland and Scotland and Saxony; and I was 
to see the making of fine lingerie and laces in the convents 
of France. 

Above all, I was to study Paris—its fas} 
its salesmanship and its atmosphere. “For,” 
employer in words I never forgot, ‘ Paris represents the very 
heart of fashion and of merchandise. That we should adn 
that is no more slavish than for a Parisian to admit th: 
America is the citadel of the great practical inventions. | 
is the gift of France to the other nations of the world ar 
we cannot ignore it.” 

Most employers would have considered it a foolish waste 





I was now to spend 


ions and itsshoy 


asserted m 





of money to send me on this expensive tour, and wou 
have allowed me to hang on my 
the end of time. Yet I was only one 
great merchant extended this favor. lh 
his other advertising writers and 
were sped through a tour of the world. 
enunciation of his wisdom was that no 
misspent when applied to deepen 
knowledge of his helpers 


little adve 


rusing peg 
of many to whom tl 
the course of 1 

a number of his buye 


Indeed, the { 


money was evel! 


iw the enthusiasm and 
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owt SCT 
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The 
occupied by 


lepartment. 


week be ore my leparture tor E 
training my successor in 


Miss Cochrane was a 


mainly 
the advertising 


urope was 


( very brillant young 








newspaper woman. She got fairly intoxicated with the 
NzZ Of adjectives, a i her advertisements were the most 
S] rkling and chs ri! hat had ever appeared in our 
columns. She wrote the howeve not for the sake of 
the Castlemarket Store, | t for the sake of writing 


er we had a poor day in rugs. 











She was merel mercenar ho enjoyed her swordplay 
quite independently of the cause that called it forth. 
Nothing could have better illustrated this point tha 
the d we stood look ‘ t the desolate space that she j 
! e surged with crowd our fur sale 

Oh, isn’t it ist t } } I cried in vexatior lr} 

rm weather ha r ed the fur sale 

She looked re ! ed wonder 

“Why should ) e? he asked ht 

I could see she reg me asa poor, dazed fat ind 
felt that her sense imor protected her from a ich 
ncer Yet I, too, | e that sense ¢ imor. Only I feel 
toward it like some pe do toward a dog — I like it in it 
} € This difference betwee is probably explgins why 
I ua peeing Sse? t » | r 

And now begins tl I ting pe ) in whol 
career—mv travels t rh Eurone Europe! How litth 
ao ou mean to the ré i ( sclentiou Visitor of ruins 
nd famous art galleries! How sorry I always feel for the 
ouristy person, who goes peck ry at the shell of ancient 
culture! For me, I looked into the living Europe; saw the 





whole world kin, 
ledgehammer bumps. 
in the home and out 
strugglers, who pull 


all, hold 





women’s 





progress tiona vI means arrested development; 
rust corroding the unused blade of effort; blue mold on 
the brain; palsy to the vord hand that should strike 
straight and t; and » the soul, the dry rot of a 
rim . “ie . 

I ke ed that charity must be as all-en bracing as life is 
all-testing— not one of us escapes, high or low, rich or poor. 
And— Mene, mene, teke } who shall say by what 
counterpoise we are weighed in the balance and found 
wanting? 

I knew | as a wage-earner. We all were; but I did not 
regard myself as belonging to the great mass of wage- 
earners; in fact those words masses and classes had not 
much meaning for us in the new West. The carpenter of 


and the million- 
credit to 
we were 


yesterday became the contractor of today 
We of the 

+ , + ] ni . 
KOLOWING to the Gollar sign; 


’ 
snobs of all 


e ot tomorrow. 


took 
but 


university 
ourseives tor not 
I mean intellectual snobs, 


end i 


perhaps the worst 


f instead of a means 
with life. 
never saw inside our 


who mistook culture for an itsel 
to the 


I know now that many a 


broadening and filling of existence 
man who 


more of the knowledge 





books was gathering n 


that is power, from the Great 





Book of Life than we could 








heels Ol industr 


manship and progress o 


What was more, I 
Everythi rom t 
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don houses, filled me 
St it de th 
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Of the five men who own tl 
transcontinental railroads, or 
woods at one dollar ar we 
was a bridge contract« a tl 
the fourth ran ariver fe ul 
The man who tod: ow! 
Klondike was so flat ler th 
no one thought he « 
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the jod very quieti 
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IS 
ls gled the wheels, that hands could 
( li t of the cesspools and clutch at us—I] 
her kne r, if I had known, would I have 
elieved it t hile going home with the 
octor’s ¢ } g | in my head that 
ly ! ‘ 


me off on the health quest 


to the West tl midnight, was one of the lame 
‘ Sf the ¢ nection, who had been ruined by 

c lay he boom. He was desperate for 
mone r he had a family to support. 

By George,” he said, “I envy you going back 
West! | iw aloolt e come East agai If I 
had the mor i'd ht out for the West on a blind 

ee qu is that napping his fingers. 

He v 1 man to whom far-off fields always 
wked ‘ There was always some lucky turn 
of Fortune heel that he could grasp if only he 
had littl é and in days of prosperity, 

en he had money, he threw it to the winds in 
the wildest dissipation. 

‘Look here,” I said; “if you had another chance, 
do you think you could keep from being a fool?” 

He id what such men always say in such 
CASE He did not thin he knew. Just give 
him the chance 

i be tioned here that the peo} le who 

k for chances are not the people who make any 
ise of them Che men who know how to use a 
chance are the men who know how to create that 
ct 

How much money do you need to go West?” 
He told me. All right! I'll get it for you.” ' 

You see, I had not quite got rid of that old 
belief that all | had to do was tap God and I could 


get all | wanted If Ever an Answer Came 
to Wild Prayers This Was 
~Boitt Out of the Biue 





said an old frontiers- 
“you 
externally. 


If you 


rouble with yor as,” 


whom | 


iW 
told the whole ey 


1 boost ua 


t 
man to isode, . 


thought 


You can’t. It’ 


1 person 
got to be done internally. 








have to boost a person up to the scratch in the first place 
ou'll have to keep kicking him up to the scratch all along 
ifterward; and life has no time for that. If you want to 


help, give a man’s soul a different slant; then he'll work 


out his own salvation.” 
wa By some mistake in the 
Everybody was in 


The sleeping car crowded, 
assignment of berths I had an upper. 
! in old gentleman who had boarded the train 
He introduced himself and named me. 

of the university, told me about you,” 
“I’m Mrs. So-and-So’s brother.” 


hec except 
at this 
“7 


he said 


Station 





sident R 


Morning Answers to Evening Prayers 





= SO-AN D-SO was a bulwark of church and society 
in our city and an intimate of my own home. Linstantly 
recognized a well-known Eastern financial 
otorious in our city for several spectacular speculations 
that had succeeded, but distrusted for other 
could hardly cali shady, but rather 
bands of 
lled the story of a daughter about my 


promoter, 


somewhat 
peculations that you 


The hea \ 


as 
lely Treci 


haky crape on his hat and overcoat 


wn age, whom he had brought West for her health and 
then, against the doctor's orders, whisked off to Europe, 
vi e she died 
He diy offered to exchange his lower berth for my 
er; and | went to bed praying the hardest I had ever 
prayed for God to play down—not for this, that or the 
ther thi | for ypen way to the fore through the 
blind wall that seemed to encompass life. Others may 


have found differently; but, so far as I have gone, I have 





ever Giod opens the way, but rather does He 
give st lity for us to hew the way through the 
ll, « r it, or circumscribe it. 
Curiously eriough the occurrences of the next miorning 
emed almost a direct answer to those wild prayers—so 
readily do we read our desires of an ant-hill world into the 
great designs of the Universal Ruler. 1 woke late; and 
when lL went to the dining car, by chance I was shown to the 


He 
swe as | said good-morning, gave some orders in an under- 


knew him, and reseated 


table where the ald gentleman of the night before sat. 
aiter, who 


the head Ww 


saw the stare that grew embarrassing. 


| looked up his eyes were full of tears 


liow old are you?” he asked, without a word of 
prel nary Then before I could answer: “And if I had 
ged her to come home from the West she might be 


jught was too evident to need any 
explanatior | u ose it must have been the hectic 
coloring rshort breat or general contour of face; but he 
had fancied a strong resemblance to his dead daughter, and 


his grief had unmanned him so that he had stayed on in the 
When | began to order 


told me it had beer 


lining car along with the waiters, 


specially prepared 


THE 
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‘You must allow me,” he said. He was sitting with his 
elbows on the table and his hand over his eyes. ‘‘ You don’t 
know—you are too young to know—-what it is to care for 
only one person in all the world and to have that one person 
snatched from you and — laid — away — in — a — foreign 
grave.” 

I was too amazed and confused to answer. The story 
came back to me in vague snatches to which I had paid no 
heed at the time— how this man had never agreed with the 
other members of his family. They had refused to come 
West with him. He spent summers West 
winters in Europe; but in the discordant life the dead girl 
had seemed to be the one exception. On her he had 
centered all his love and his joy. It must have been a 
selfish love at best, for it was his disregard of the doctor’s 
orders in taking her away from the high, dry air of the West 
to the fogs of London that had hastened herdeath. This we 
all knew in the vague, hurried, don’t-care way of the West 
with its neighbors. 

Perhaps that is one of the most striking differences 
between East and West. In the East everybody has 
known everybody else so intimately for generations that 
the slightest intrusion of the new produces a surprising 
resentment. In the West too many strangers are coming 
and going all the time for people to manage their neighbors’ 
affairs. I should not have known these details of this man 
if his sister had not been a prominent woman in the city. 
When I looked up he had pulled himself together. 

“You think it strange that I should talk this way with 
you; but when you entered the car last night in the half 
dark, with that dry cough and quick breathing and husk 
in your voice, I could hardly believe it wasn’t a year ago 


his and his 


when I took her East. Besides I have just crossed the 
ocean with President R of your university. He told 
me how much your case resembled my daughter’s—the 
quick break; arrested development He abruptly 


yroke off, realizing what resemblance in the third stage 
Then, in a quick effort to cover his 
told me he never had a student 


might mean to me. 
“President R 
who mastered work so easily without knowing it 

“Oh, President R was throwing bouquets at him- 
self,”’ I said lightly. “‘ President R was a student when 
my grandfather was president 

“He said if your health had held out he intended to pay 


slip: 


your expenses for a post-graduate course abroad 
“As my college days are over, that isn’t very much 


consolation 
“You will not go back?” I shook my head. “That's 
right! There isno use bucking life! If you do it bucks you!” 
Later, when the waiters had cleared the tables, he tipped 
the head man off, smoked a cigar and told me about his 
He carried a miniature 
his watch, and I could see some resemblance to myself 
‘You must not let yourself go as she did,’ he said 
“What are your plans? 
“Plans!’ 1 looked at 


d die k 


daughter { 


of her in the back of 


him No plans hustle, aad 


icking!" 


hope ul 
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tle—and hope—and die kicking!’ 
ars. 
ires,; 
1 collections have 


hort since I went to Europe 


but it’s a toss-up who is going t 
wo thous 
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expert 
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to 


} ‘ 
I can never feel quite 


sure where Billy’s inborn inaccuracy merges into 
loop! oles for dishonesty to back tl roug! - 
“Why do you keep him, then?” I asked. 
If I had been experienced and oider that ques 
tion could have given me the ke ynote to the whole 


and if he 
frankly it would have been 


new too much to be fired 


situation on the spot 


but he 


silly a harmless, wel 


had 


to the effect that 


t 


-meaning boy, 





hemmec 


thoug! 


himself had come West to change the whole 


in his offices. 


Afterward, when we had gone back tot 


man, I saw him across the aisle ma 
reading a newspaper upside-dow1 
studying something in his own mir 
their antennz 


ourselves sublima 





we call ted donk 
trust those invisible feelers of the 
though I would not let 1 sell + 
meant to convey in that relerence 
Other travelers had gone to the obs 
the rear. He leaned across the ais! 


“See here,” 


he said; “‘] 
to work. 
the city where every memb 
try 
take this 


mptuously furnished west of 


I venture to say 


to do something this wi 


position 


a distrust of sumptu S 


“Don't 


ecause you rese mble my dear daugt t 
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think I am offering y 


and humans their inst 
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hawed about the president being an old friend and 
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that resemblance first drew me to you; but the fac 


need work and I need help. 
handing me two advertisements cli} 


dailies « 
secretar 
ten thor 

I sat 
prayers 
trust m 


lame du 


Here! 


ped irc 





of the state. advertised for “ 


rhey 


yrY 


If you doub 


a coni 


y, Salary twelve hundred dollars a year; a 
isand dollars required and highest referen« 
suddenly erect. If ever an answer came 
this was it bolt out of the blue I could 


much less my own hopes 


y voice 


slight medical debts to be paid bar k East. 
ck to be helped coming West. wy 
kept. There was money needed t« 


to be 
another 
down 


“Mr. 


against 


of Hebrew; 
weather; 


let alon 


He laughed lightly and kindly 


stab at the zest of 
playing down! 
B a 


your plar 


“there are 


three 
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I know less of office 


said, 


health may go to utter pu 


my 
cents’ 


and I couldn’t raise ten 


e ten thousand dollars.” 


not used to having magnanimity declined. 
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myself 


us take those reasons,’ he said. “I don't ta 
enographer I have one Nor do I want a collector 
ave Billy on his job—-the installments are coming 
land sales all over the state Notes will have to be 
«d and settlers who are hard up carried— tided past 
hat I want when I have to go off to Europe s 
ne who is honest to do my banking: to act as a 
yn the bookkeepe rs and ilectors: to take entire 
of receipts and disbursements; to whom I can give 
yf-attorney; who is honest, but has brains enoug! 
hat others are } nest 
in be here only a tew eeKs then must go abroad 
I am convinced you can fill the position if it works 
1 your plans. As to your health, it is only at the 
end, when payments are due or everdue, you wil 
yng hours At other times you will be required ir 
ce only long enough to attend to the bank ng If 
ayments come In alter thre e o'clock take them home 
The bookkeepers and collectors have ess t 
but I want no one to have access to my accounts 
but my secretary. As to the bonds ordinarily required 
hard times all round; we'll waive that.” 
asked me to have luncheon with him I excuse 
He left the car. I lay back against a pillow lil 
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AN AUMITAUBILIE C 


By &. Phillips O heim ix: 

y 4 — |PpPem el : future father- in-law, “‘a man he 

your position needs to be very c 

he has financial transac 

good-looking young woman like Miss Blanche 

The young lady herself might take 
Mr. Bundercombe appear 


I 





Once She Moved to the Window and Looked Down 
Into the Street 
x 
R. BUNDERCOMBE who, notwithstanding his 


| , 

] wile temporary absence in the country, had not 
4 been in the best of spirits for several days, during 
the course of our téte-a-téte dinner at I uigi's became sud 


denly and unexpectedly animated. The change in him was 


o noticeable that I leaned forward in my place to see what 


['wo people had entered the restaurant and were in con- 
th Luigi about a table Mr. Bunder 
the aff; of every day life had no idea of 
feeling was regarding them with every 
lively interest 
whispered you must notice these two 


them there's a good fellow!” 





es at a table almost opposite ours. 
istefully dressed 
eemed to me to be better looking, I recognized at once 


rhe girl, though she was more quietly ar 
Mr. Bundercombe's companion at Prince’s Restaura: 
) one memorable occasion. 
lhe man | had never seen before. He ay peared to be of 
bout medium height lim, with a sallow skin; dark, 
a mouth that, 
traight and firm though it was, turned up a little at the 


leepy eyes, which suggested the foreig 





ers, as though in contradiction of hi mewhat indo 
t general appearance. He was exceedingly well dressed 
irried himself with the quiet assurance of a man 





istomed to moving in the world 








Most interesting!"’ Mr. Bundercombe murmured, 
ving with effort withdrawn his eyes from the pair. 
I'he girl you doubtless recognize. She was once a typist 

the office of Mes Harding & Densmore. She was 
juite lately, as | dare say you remember, able to give me 
ne very useful i mation; in fact it is through her 
hat Mr. Stanley not leave this country for South 





\frica with a hundred pounds in his pocket.” 

And the man?” I asked 

Mr. Bundercombe was thoroughly enjoying himself. 
He drew his chair a little closer to mine and waited until he 
as quite sure that no one was within earshot, 

The man,” he replied, one of the world’s most 

us criminal 

He doesn’t look it,” I remarked, glancing across the 
om with some interest 
Mr. Bundercombe smiled. 
“Great criminals are not all of the same type,” he 
minded me reprovir yly ‘That is where vou people who 


don't understand the « 


t of criminology make your foolish 





Ta 22 tr eS eS WrFrELEL 


mistakes. Our friend opposite is, without a doubt, of 
gentle though not of aristocratic birth. I know nothing of 
his bringing up, but his instincts do al] that is necessary 
for him. The first time I saw him was in one of the crim- 
inal courts in New York. He was being tried for his life 
for an attempted robbery in Fifth Avenue and the murder 
of a policeman. He defended himself and did it brilliantly. 
In the end he got off. There is scarcely a person, however, 
who doubts but that he was guilty.” 

I looked across at the subject of our discussion with 
renewed interest. 

He shot him, I suppose?” I asked. 

“On the contrary,” Mr. Bundercombe replied, “he 
throttled him. The man has the sinews of an ox. The 
econd time I saw him was at a dancing hall in New York. 
He was there with a very gay party indeed; but one of 
them, the wealthiest, mysteriously disappeared. Rodwell 
Dagger Rodwell was his nickname—came to England. I 
aw him once or twice just before I visited you down in 
Bedfordshire. Cullen warned me off him, however, 
wouldn’t let me have a word to say to him.” 

‘He doesn’t sound the best companion in the world for 
your little typist friend,” I remarked. 

Mr. Bundercombe glanced across the room and at that 
moment the girl noticed him. She bowed and waved her 
hand. Mr. B undercombe re Spo! ded gallantly. 

“T fancy,” he murmured, “that she can take care of 


herself. Come, I really feel that 1 am in an interesting 
itmosphe re once more.” 
Mr. Bu 


cheerful 





lercombe’s deportment was certainly more 





wr the last week or two he had been depressed. 
He had paid visits with Eve and myself, and devoted 
reasonable amount of time to his wife. The demands on 
his complete respectability, however, had been irksome. 
He was too obviously finding no savor in life. 

I really was not altogether sorry at first to notice the 
improvement in his spirits, though my sentiments changed 
when, a little later in the evening, the girl opposite left her 
place and came over to us. She greeted Mr. Bundercombe 
with the most brilliant of smiles and he held her hand 
quite as long as was necessary. He presented me and | 
learned that her name was Miss Blanche Spencer. 

‘I must not stay long,” shesaid laughing. ‘The 
gentleman I 2m with is a sort of cousin of mine 
and we don’t get on very well; but I mustn’t be 
rude.” 

Mr. Bundercombe and she seemed to have a 
good deal to say to each other and presently I 
noticed that their heads were drawing closer 
together. The girl dropped her voice. She was 
proposing something to which Mr. Bundercombe 
was listening with keeninterest. I heard him sigh. 

‘If it weren't for certain changes,” he explained 
regretfully, “‘I guess I wouldn’t hesitate a mo- 
ment. But a 

I heard a whispered reference to myself as his 
daughter’s fiancé and an allusion to the continued 
presence of his wife in London. She nodded 
sympathetically. 

‘Now if there were any other way,” Mr. 
Bundercombe concluded, “‘in which I could still 
further show my gratitude to you personally for 
a certain little matter, why I'm all for hearing 
about it. I consider the balance is still on my 
side.’ 

She laughed. 

‘You're really rather a dear!” she declared. 
‘Do you know I am thinking of starting in busi- 
ness for myself?” 

‘Where, and what as?" Mr. Bundercombe 
inquired. 

I shook open an evening paper and heard no 
more. The girl’s leavetaking, however, a few 
minutes later, was both reluctant and impressive. 

I felt it my duty to allude to the matter as soon as 
we were alone. 

‘You know, sir,”’ I said, “this helping young 
women to set up in business is a proceeding that's 
very likely to be misunderstood over here. Iam » =— 
not in the least sure that even Eve would quite 
approve.” 

Mr. Bundercombe smiled the smile of a man of 
the world. 

“One can’t tell one’s womenkind everything!" 
he declared grandiloquently. 

I was alittle puzzled. I felt convinced that Mr. 
Bundercombe was concealing something from me. 


LAUR 


I Distinctly Saw 





IL, 


GREFE 


ful when 


tions with a 


consideration. 


‘Well, well!” he said, « 
I don’t mind telling you, 
nothing to say to her first 
my boy. There's a scheme « 


companion is concerned, 


the least doubt that 
probably a 
an? 


I looked across at the 


ing the girl for her long absen« 


he looked up a 


seemed to be nothing 


polite and not too pointed 
I looked away I begged 


the bill. 


‘I have had e ough ol 


abruptly. ‘‘Next time 
I shall take you to the 


I was walking down B 
as to Mr. 


matter were first roused. 


when my suspicio 


I distinctly saw hin 
hand side. He was m 


his hand along paper parcel that could contain nothing but 


nammoth jewel robbery 


nd our eyes met 
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wenn 


“Furthermore,” I continued, feel- 


to speak frankly to 


advantage of it.” 


» giving my words ful 


» vaguely. “‘We shall see 
aul, that I would have 


suggestion on your account 


which her iateresting 


which needs financing. IT haven't 


it is something entirely interestir 


or something of the 


oO seemed to be reproach- 


Almost at that 





brief inst it 
beyond a me re oO 
evertheless ne 
indercombe ) Li LOT 
! 1 de read, a iittie 
bed wit! headache 


t with Eve one morning 


re ombe ar d a certain 


ared the Picc: dilly end 





i doorw he lef 
dressed ried il 


flowers. [ pon some excuse I prevailed upon Eve to cross 


the road. There was one 


of the entrance through w 


appeared. It was scar 


was engraved in very el 


I made no comment : 
that afternoon, as we sat ou 
Eve referred to the subje« 


Paul,” she asked, “‘ how 


a Doorway 





Him Vanish Through 


smi re brass plate only on the side 


1 Mr. B undercombe had dis 


n my hand and on it 
bon 
but curiously enoug! 


the trees at Ranelagh, 


nt ‘Do you notice, 
Wwe ee of dad lately 
He does seem to 


ve been out a gor 





deal,”’ 1 admitted 
S re 
uY 
idea, I suppose 
he glance and 


her tone were quit 
sufficient for me. I 
hastened to disclail 
responsibilty tor 
Mr. Bundercombe 
‘Your father,” I 


assured her, ‘‘has 








never treated me 
with less confidence 
Whatever he may be 
d ying at present, he 
is doing, let me assure 
you, entirely on his 
own responsibility 


‘Then I thi nk, if 


you don’t mind 
ple ase,”’ she begged 
“you must try and 


get him to 





into his 


she went 





on, watching idly a 
polo team canter int 
the field, “1 do not 
wish you to feel that 
he is in any way 
responsibility. O1 
the other hand it 
does seem so queer 
Paul! He has take 
to dressing most 
careful y and he 
leaves the house reg 
ularly every morning 
at ten o'clock.” 
“You've no clew at 
all as to what he doe 
with himself?”’ I 
asked 
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Parcel Post and Telegraph 


1 postmaster-general recommends Government 

vnership of telegraph lines and at the same time 
yotable success with the parcel post. There is 
derable difference in the two cases, however. In 


perating the parcel post the Government has been able 


illy to control one of the most important elements 
mel that of transportation 
Railroads « jain bitterly and with some justification 
t tt Government get a profit on parcel post by under 


rik gy them tor the carriage And to < irry parcels by mail 


ion of the existing 


equire f ‘ slight exte 
postal plant It is possible to take in a much larger 
evenue ith comparatively small additional expense. 
Conditio for Government operation of the telegraph 
fuvorabl Government ownership of any public 
of purse imply a question of expediency. 
here me li that the Government cannot operate 
ne measure of uccess, The only question 1s 
ether it will : the publie more for a dollar than 
private owners will, Unless it can give more— measuring 
broadest dimensiot there is no profit 
making the change. Government ownership, we think, 
ig} to he adopted on! na case that seems clear. 
\ 0 ‘ he case is clear It is clear also 
1 Government railroad in Alaska. But wherever it 
ible that | ite ownership will give as much for 
ilar we hould | ler to see that system retained; 
be e, on the whole, the political considerations— as 
trasted with the economic ones— weigh against Govern 
ent ownership rather than in favor of it. The danger that 
i itili rider |; ite ownership will corrupt politics 
j ther less, in our opinion, than the danger that politics 
inder Gi ' t ownership will corrupt big utilities. 
Incidk it id that Government ownership should 
e attracti © much attention at Washington at this 
me; for it inevitably means monopoly. A chief argument 
he antitrust campaign is that monopoly, even under 
‘ est Gove regulation, is intolerable; because 
t competit there is no standard by which the 
of prices and services can be measured 
hat the monopoly earns only a reasonable return on its 
ent meat othing; for without competition it 
< et ‘ » introduce improvements and reduce 
i thi iryvument were ound which we doubt it 
e almost clu e against Government ownership. 


Public Bookkeeping 


ra present Democratic 
vubled the state tax rate 


administration in 





} Vas necessa because the administration of his 
| predecessor Deneen— had created a deficit of 

, five milli Nat 
W heret Mr. Denes countered with a statement 
ar from having created any deficit, his administration 
re tha dollars cash in the state treasury 

‘ it ” eda tf I ower 
We do not pretend to say which of these statements 
rect; in fact, we powerfully suspect that neither of 


Illinois 
Governor Dunne explained 


them is correct. To the best of our knowledge and belief 
no single true statement concerning the finances of Illinois 
has been made in fifty years. We mention the statements 
simply because they so beautifully illustrate the sort of 
public bookkeeping that obtains in a considerable number 
of commonvealths and in many municipalities. 

If the state’s books were honestly and intelligently kept 
a dispute as to whether, at a given time, it was five million 
dollars to the bad or five millions to the good would obvi- 
ously be quite impossible. If the books were honestly and 
intelligently kept the familiar and perennial jangle as to 
whose administration was most economical and which left 
the state finances in better condition would be out of the 
question. 

It ic perfectly possible to keep the books of a state or of a 
city as the books of a well-managed bank are kept, so that 
clear, concise, unequivocal and comparable statements of 
the treasury’s condition can be made from time to time 
ind impudent fiscal forgeries cannot be palmed off on the 
publie in every campaign——or between campaigns. 

Che books will be so kept whenever the public Insists on 
it trongly enough. 


A Good English Custom 


NVESTORS in New England are literally stunned,” 

says Boston correspondence of the Journal of Com 
merce. ‘‘ Few outsiders have any conception of the severity 
of the blow to the investment community. The great bulk 
of New Haven and Boston & Maine stock is held in this 
region. Holdings of from ten to two hundred shares are 
scattered among thousands. In many cases a small block 
of stock in one or the other of these railroads has been the 
holder's sole dependence. New Haven, once worth two 
hundred and fifty dollars a share and paying ten per cent a 
year, now sells round sixty-seven dollars a share and pays 
nothing. Boston & Maine, once worth two hundred and 
ten dollars a share and paying seven per cent, is now worth 
thirty-five dollars a share and pays nothing.” 

All of which will not have been entirely in vain if it jolts 
the American stockholder out of his dumb acquiescence in 
whatever the management of his company chooses to do. 
There obtains in this country a most extraordinary notion 
that it is excessively bad form and little short of disrep- 
utable for a minority stockholder to make himself heard 
regarding the conduct of the concern in which he has 
invested. 

A vociferous body of small stockholders at New Haven 
meetings six or seven years ago, heckling the chairman 
in good British fashion until they found out exactly what 
they wanted to know, might have made the present invest 
ment situation in New England less lugubrious. 

We are almost tempted to say that henceforth the small 
stockholder who does not study his company’s reports and 
raise Cain when they are obscure or unsatisfactory well 
deserves to lose his money. 


Passing the Banking Bill 


—— to executive encroachment on the legislative 
branch of the Government, we had only three weeks’ 
debate on the banking bill, instead of the two or three 
months that experienced observers were confidently pre 
dicting at the beginning of the regular session. 
policeman encroaches on the liberty of gentlemen who are 
obstructing street traffic they submit, because they know 
what authority is behind him. 

The Senate submitted because it knew the President had 
the authority of the country behind him. And we have 
quite as good a bill as though debate had run on until 
spring. 

That the new banking system will be far better than the 
old is hardly open to question. Its enactment with so little 
delay is a great personal triumph for the President. 


The Best Rule for Speakers 


vo Paradise Lost, and other venerated examples, 
Poe demonstrated that a long poem is a contradiction 
in terms; because any real poem is a supreme effort, and 
no effort that is long sustained can possibly be supreme. 
To say that a man wrote a long poem is like saying he 
jumped up Monday morning and did not come down until 
Saturday night. 

Now an ingenious Frenchman proposes that no speech 
in the Chamber of Deputies shall exceed twenty minutes; 
because it is only when a man has nothing to say that he 
requires a longer period than that in which to say it. It is 
only when he is driven to employ verbiage to conceal 
absence of thought that he needs more than a third of an 
hour. 

We do not remember whether anybody held a stop- 
watch on Lincoln at Gettysburg; but certainly the greatest 
speech ever delivered in the English tongue took less than 
twenty minutes 

The Frenchman's suggestion implies that speakers will 
have something to say if restricted to twenty minutes, 


which might be considered a fatal objection to it; but if 


When a‘ 
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the speaker cannot say something in twenty minutes 
he certainly cannot in two hours. We will give 
statesmen an infallible rule by which any 
improved—to wit: Cut it down! 





young 


speech may b 


A New Agricultural Report 9 


YOU might take the value of the wheat crop, supposing i} 
that it were all sold on a given day at a given price; 
then the value of the flour made out of the wheat; the: i 
the value of the bread made out of the flour and add the } 
three items together and get a very imposing total: but 
except as a very simple exercise in arithmetic, we do no 
suppose that would do anybody any good. On that theor 
we are pleased to see that Secretary Houston in his first } 


— 


annual report does not try to tell us how many billic 


dollars of wealth the farms produced last year. BB): 

The dazzling l 
that head in the past have misled public opinion At best 1) 
they were only a rough and loose indication, having a cer ' 


figures which have been 





tain usefulness when taken at their real value, but ra 
mischievous when applied literally. A man is not nec 
sarily richer because the wheat he sow ind eats, and the 
corn he feeds his hogs, could be sold for twice as mucl 
it would have fetched ten years ago 
the farmer who can roll it 


into miraculously small compass or spread the wealt! 


Generally speal 
ilth must eit 
exceedingly thi 
Wealth that farmers might have produced hut did 


not—occupies the new secretary's attentio Increased 
tenancy, depleted soil low yiel ls to the cre i poor 
business methods in m eting evidently suggest to hi 

that, however much wealth the farms yielded last year, i 

was dec idedly less than it should have been. 


Work for Women’s Clubs 


REPORT of the Sage 


country we average three theaters, three public hall 


Foundation shows that in this 


twelve churches, ten schools, two hospitals, two asylum 


two colleges, two jails and twenty-six hotels burned every 


week in the year 





People are not cor led to go rT ind pu 
halls, or even to chure ind hotels: so we n sa ri 
leave them to the large risk of incineratio ! ‘ 
statistics reveal. But we make children go to school 
sequently we might reasonably take some pains and 


expense to see that they are not burned up. 
' 


Only a little pains and slight expense are needed. All 


school buildings can be made panic-proof by proper exit 


electric wires can be insulated; construction that makes a 


building like a stove with an ever-rea 








flame can be corrected: waste and unp1 ted woody 
can be kept away from the furnace; hot ashes need 
be thrown into wooden barrels uct, the rol ‘ 
investigated by the Sage Foundation were attributable « 
practically every case to the grossest neglect 

The trouble is, we think of a school fire hazard a prob 
ably existing over in the next county, or av ff in Nev 
York or San Francisco, rather than in the very buildir 
which our children attend. 

Here is a job for the woman's club—which no commu 
nity, we trust, is now without: Go over to the school} 
and look round. If there is an obvious fire risk make a 


commotion until it is corrected. 


Trust Dissolutions 


























4 
HIRTY-SEVEN civil suits against alleged combina 
tions in restraint of trade are now pending, and ) 
Department of Justice is industriously looking for mor: 
“My fixed purpose,” says the attorney-general, “is to 
oppose any plan of dissolution that would leave the se 
arate parts of the unlawful combination under contro 
the same set of mer 
This would involve the \ 
adopted in the case of would ' ! 
imply a sweeping redistribution of proprietorship. If the ' 1 
decision should be against the Steel Trust, for exam; | 
and the court s! vuld adopt the attorney general's vie WwW, ore 
set of stockholders might take over the Carnegie plants ‘ 
another set the old Federal Steel properties; other / " 
the tube works —and so on. | if 
Broadly speaking, it is the insiders who know } 
anything about these separate properties or are able to 
form an intelligent opinion as to their relative values i 
Ordinary stockholders look simply at the Steel Trust as a ! 
whole. Under the Oil Trust plan every stockhold 
or small, got his exact share of all the property. ) 
proposed by the attorney -general woul we thir t 
the big stockholder, who knows what the various 
worth, a very decided advantage over the small stock ql 
who knows the property only as a whole hi 
The Oil and Tobacco dissolutions resulted in huge profits 
for the trust stockholders in which, however, all of those 
who held on shared alike. Trust dissolution with a sweep iH i 
ing redistribution of ownership would probably result 
large profits for the knowing ones ; | 
{ 
1 | 
a 
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always goes with such learns a few thing | 
} procedure in terms that a politic anwhort M r t 
+ ol precise er to Keep; aiso tha ‘ 
ated preci « place or the payro W t l 
wards, and thus anda non-comm ttal ans er tur 
so minutely. useful — perhaps i t e Cong? \ H \\ 
Now, however muct liste before he er 
the hustlers and boost 
ersin Kansas City carp St. Louis Made a Farming District wre 
and cavil at St. Louis ‘ 
as arube town, the fact fh roa: when Bil i 
remains that it isa con- J corridors of e Capi a gr earded i f ‘ \ 
gested center of popu- men r Irom an agricultural state ‘ 8 t H 
lator eemingly, and gave evi evidence eing aware that | 
ic} tled to be Natur his put B 
sidered “aS Posses mem te ) ‘ ti 
ing all the usual extra int th ew membe the 
rural characteristi “Mr. Igoe t he ‘ 
but along comes the beard, exte ga ‘ ! 
Honorable William that was horny n eu wo whe 
Bill Igoe and gives u work for a living instead of } | ‘ ‘ 
pause, Isthe Eleventh Kept in that de rabie | ne t in 
M sour District, liberal use of ) 
The Farmer-Hero of a Famous within the city of St. **Al é Il have n ed " the H ‘ ( IS M 
Old Batlad Louis, a city district ee you. By the w l é ‘ } ime 
or is it a farming dis dist t to ge i I H M 
t Who kn« he answer? The Honorable William WW lle ‘ I 
Bill annou ( that e will be short-circuited if he know knowing he had met! gy the other ‘ 
and so do we Oh, that me the De \ H \ Y 
Let me identify the Honorable William Bill Igoe. Years sends out. You city member anaes 
and years agone, whe Mike Shea ran the g music hall chaps Irom the M 1 } I ‘ 
Buffalo which burned one winter's night—the hall that “Is that so?” asked | Well, 1 ‘ lvoe fig i 
had the front door facing the Soldiers’ Mor vent on the rill em over ‘ ‘ 
Square, and wa within easy hailing distance of the There are approximats three hundred titl t { He ¢ ive 
Library Bonnie Kate Harvey sang a famous song there of Agricultural Department bullet ind each member of re ha ‘ 
for weeks and wee and part 
( iL We 
: You go, I pped 
Ou he ¢ j at pe H 
| 
We did not } f r 
possibly did Bo kh I i t 
wher t s T i t t i 
ttle autol hy } 
the CC mal D 
whe he ¢ } } 
hare , ‘ ] 
a re e } i 
j ’ ~ { ) 
he be } ¢ 
‘ ithat I Lo i 
edly the per | 
William sa refer hi 
pure t ert W 
h t Ire i | ¢ 
(| ater must } whens 1 
| j Igoe, for he went s« ‘ t i¢ 
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; 1 unt that he ] S 
LA) 1 there ¢ H 
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7, In ord make , ( H 
| ¥ Honorable W Bill Igoe 
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} hear here the did 
} erilous of = elis ; , 
| ¢. W exs ha H 
heen tilling the soil. H , 
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ry is Det yl I i 
he he ese t n le 
i e agricuitur Ss 
i f, when Bill Igoe tirst came to 
H i person whatso- “Oh, Father, Dear Father, Come Home With Me Now! fwearinga le? 
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- Gal ds 
Caruso Tetrazzini 


All these great artists pI 
in your own home on the W 


No matter where you live, you can actually hear Any Victor HSS 
the wonderfully beautiful voices of this talented “7 ""“H., 
array of celebrated artists, for with the Victor and 
Victrola their voices as well as their fame extend = 


Always use V 
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ding for you 
Jictor or Victrola 


dealer in any city in the world will gladly play for you selections by 
s who make records exclusively for the Victor and Victrola. 


ctors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $200. | 
. . . « J ” 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. HIS MASTERS VOICE” , 


N REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ictor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— the combination. There 
ret the unequaled Victor tone. 

















The Heel 
Stands the Grind 


Seacon Fails lop Not h Rub- 
bers are made doubly strong at the 
point where the hardest wearcomes. 
Phe long-wearing Clincher 
Cushion’’ heel assures you of ex- 
tra wear from every parr. 

These are balanced rubbers. 
Made by scientific methods which 
are the result of long experience, 
the highest possible quality is put 
into every little detail from heel 
to toc They are stylish, grace- 


ful and perfect-fitting 


BEACOKu<FALLS 
TOP NOTCH 
RUBBERS 


(With the Patented Heel) 


The few cents extra cost is not an 
expense but an actual saving because it 
prive you I r wea here’s a style 
i \ ti tor men, women, misses, 


b yout! and ¢ aren Both low- 
cut and storm rubber ilso arctic 

Ask a Bea Falls dealer in your town 
to show you Top Notch Rubbe At 
tached to eve the Patent Tag 
ow below Look f th ind the 
Pop Notch Cro tamped on the sole, 

Write for Booklet 
le t |b the Beacon Fa 

d te you the name und 
‘ el! \ ! et which 
hiiled thy t | ters for petting 
longer wear f \ r rubber It 
we worth readity the mformation it 
contains Ww ive money on rubber 
t tweal 

Wvitet tor free copy of Booklet S 


Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co. 


Beacon LS alls, Conn. 


RK A TICAGO 
08 Jeflerson Street 
t 
DEALERS ng the “Top 
\ ' ‘ i n-giving fea 
“7 n 


/ 


( res 18 YE 


CLINCHE R CUSHION HEEL) 


Aad Wert Cnctetvely Ge TOP NOTCH tetaery 





Beacon Falls Rubber Shot Co. 


\ BEACON FALLS, CONN 
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with Mrs. Higg; and I was thinking up some 
scheme at breakfast the next morning 
whereby I could convince the old lady that 
Mr. Bayle had lost a lot of money during 
the last month, when they all came into 
the dining room, Mr. Bayle in the lead; 
and the first thing I knew Mr. Bayle hit 
me an awful lick on the right shoulder. 

“Well, Bob,” he said, “‘I just got a letter 
from New York and they've sold us out 
with a big profit, making you five thousand 
to the good.” 

Naturally I was quite pleased. 

“Mr. Bayle,” I said, “it was mighty 
good of you to put me in that deal.” 

“How so?” hesaid. ‘‘Ain’t I making the 
lion’s share? Sixty thousand is no piking 
sum, Bob.” 

Just then I caught Mrs. Higg’s eye, and 
I guess I blushed for the first time in forty 
years. Also, I couldn’t see much chance of 
playing up Mr. Bayle to her as a bank- 
rupt; and so I began to figure to myself 
whether it would be such a bad thing after 
all, supposing Mr. Bayle did marry Miss 
Laura Higg. I concluded, however, that 
this was a weak view to take of the matter; 
because if it wasn’t that I was afraid Mr. 
George Bayle would have a good story on 
me and get the entire New York wholesale 
produce trade to kidding me, all I needed 
to do was to let him know exactly how 
matters stood. So it was really to save 
myself that I was loafing on the job; and, 
therefore, after breakfast I went into the 
smoking room to think the whole thing 
over. 

There was only one other man in the 
room when I went in, and that was Mr. 
George Bayle’s driver. 

“Good morning!”’ he said, and I nodded 
and was about to sit down with my back 
to him when I thought to myself: Here, 
this fellow ain’t an ordinary chauffeur. 
He owns the car he’s driving—a matter 
of about thirty-five hundred dollars; and 
if | had owned thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of property when I was his age 
1 would have considered myself pretty 
lucky. So I said it was a pleasant morning. 

“Not speak English much,” he said. 

“But you understand it?” I said, and he 
nodded. 

“| learn,” he said; and with that we got 
into some sert of conversation. 

And I will say that, considering how little 
English he did speak, I was surprised to 
find out what a level-headed young fellow 
he was. He told me as well as he could that 
Mr. George Bayle was a very square man 
and how fortunate I was to have such a 
friend, which I put down for taffy until I 
found out that he had been having some 
talks with Mr. Bayle and had heard about 
the butter deal he and I had been in. 

**Here butter not much,” he said. ‘‘Olive 
oil mostly.” 

He then asked me several questions about 
olive oil in America and we had a very in- 
teresting conversation in which I told him 
all I knew about the olive-oil and Italian- 
produce trade in New York; and he said if 
he had a head for business like Mr. Bayle 
he would go to America and start importing 
olive oil on a commission basis. 

“A very good man—Mr. Bayle,” he 
said; ‘intelligent, clever; but very much 
interested in lady.” 

This was a considerable turn of the con- 
versation from the olive-oil business, and 
I guess | must have looked shocked. 

“I, too, am surprise,”’ he suid; “for in 
Italy we admire other styles of beauty, 
but " Here he said something in 
Italian and made a sort of movement with 
his shoulders and face. ‘‘What Mr. Bayle 
like—he like,” he said. 

Then he looked at his watch and, after 
bowing to me, went out of the room, leay 
ing me more anxious than ever, because if 
that young fellow could take notice without 
knowing anything about the inside history, 
so to speak, things must be progressing 
pretty fast. 

I sat there some minutes longer, but | 
didn’t think up even the beginning of a 
plan; so I decided to take a walk on it and 
see what effect that would have. I went to 
my room and got my hat and One Way, 
because | thought | would go to the Cas- 
cine, which is the Central Park of Florence, 
and read over some of that stuff about 
Remington, the packing man, and Miss 
Van Wyk, as a means of incubating a few 
ideas. On my way down to the door I met 
Mrs. Higg. 
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ONE WAY 
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“IT congratulate you on your lucky in- 
vestment, Mr. Lamkin,” she said. 

“It wasn’t luck, Mrs. Higg,”’ I said. “It 
was brains that did it— Mr. George Bayle’s 
brains.” 

Mrs. Higg looked at me poll-parrot 
fashion, with her neck twisted to one side. 

“*He seems to be clear-headed enough,” 
she said, “‘for a man who drinks.” 

And then the old lady had the impudence 
to ask me how he was enjoying his visit to 
Florence. 

“So far,” I said, “I haven’t seen much of 
him. He’s spent all his time taking a lady 
out automobile riding.” 

“Two ladies,’ Mrs. Higg corrected me; 
“Miss Fenner has been with them as 
chaperon all the time.”” She tapped me 
skittishly with a pair of long-stick specta- 
cles she carried on a chain round her neck. 
““Oh, you proper man!” she said, and she 
sort of skipped off down the corridor in a 
way that just made me wish her rheumatism 
was bad again. 

However no rheumatism could stand up 
against that beautiful October weather we 
were having; and I even began to feel 
pretty cheerful myself as I walked down the 
Lungarno toward the Cascine. 

One good thing about this chaperon busi- 
ness, I thought to myself, was that it gave 
Miss Fenner a holiday; and no sooner had 
I remembered this than I saw Mr. Liddell 
and two of his children on the opposite side 
of the street. So I crossed over and told 
him good morning. 

I won't say that he was as pleased to see 
me as the children were, but I gave him a 
cigar and remarked that, as it was a pleas- 
ant morning, I supposed he had knocked 
off work for a while. 

“IT can only work in the afternoons,” he 
said. 

“Well,” I said, “‘that’s the way it is with 
men who ain’t got any regular office hours, 
like ministers and authors. Their wives are 
always setting them chores to do in their 
leisure time.” 

“I suppose you'd recommend me to go 
into the wholesale produce business?”’ he 
suggested sarcastically. 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘a produce man don’t 
ever act as nursegirl mornings—not until 
he’s retired, anyway; so if you've got any 
engagement you'd rather fill, hand over the 
little ones to me and I'll keep them busy in 
the Cascine until lunch-time.” 

Talk about a soft answer turning away 
wrath! I never saw a man’s face change 
like Mr. Liddell’s did. 

“That’s very kind of you,” he said; 
“‘and don’t let them sit down on the damp 
grass.”” 

He also gave me a lot more instructions 
that had evidently been passed to him by 
Mrs. Liddell and Mrs. Higg; and the last 
1 saw of him he was swinging his cane round 
the corner of the Via Tornabuoni, as happy 
as a schoolboy when the teacher suddenly 
takes sick in the forenoon. That's how it is 
with authors. From the way they write 
you would think they knew everything; 
and when it comes right down to it they're 
a pretty helpless lot. 

I used to take dinner regularly with one 
of them— Mr. Henry J. Reddington, editor 
of the Produce Trade Economist. He had 
in his paper a butter-and-egg department 
that he run himself, which | wouldn't ever 
miss for anything; and yet when I asked 
him how much he paid for some state dairy 
butter he had on his table, which I would 
grade somewhere between common and 
fair, he said that he paid forty-two cents 
a pound. 

Well -to go on with my story—I took 
them two little girls into the Cascine and 
we sat on a bench under the trees there 
until my throat was so dry sawing boards 
with knotholes into them that I couldn't 
talk above a whisper. Then we played 
hide-and-seek, and | hid. 

Of course I didn’t go very far away; and, 
in fact, I kept my eye on them most of the 
time to see that they didn’t get lost or 
anything, as the woods are very thick in 
the Cascine and full of undergrowth. I was 
just about to call out, “ Ready!" when I 
saw that I had pretty nearly bumped 
into ten people-—and in doing so I would 
have interrupted what, from a back view, 
seemed to be as spoony a looking couple as 
ever I've seen. 

1 was backing out very cautiously when 
the lady raised her head from the gentle- 
man’s shoulder and said something in 
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Italian, which I judged must have been to 
the effect that they were being observed 
The gentleman then turned round and | 
ducked behind a clump of wild rosebushes, 
because I didn’t want him to think I was 
eavesdropping, as I recognized him at 
once. It was the count that drove Mr. 
George Bayle’s automobile. 

I must have been stooping for half a 
minute when the lady also turned her 
head —and I wriggled out of that under- 
brush so fast that I left a strip of my 
new fall overcoat hanging on a rosebush 
behind me. 

After I got out I grabbed the children by 
the hands and hurried off down the path, 
explaining to the youngsters that I had just 
seen an elephant among the trees, which 
was not a very complimentary way of 
describing their aunt, Miss Laura Higg 
for that was the lady who was with Mr. 
George Bayle’s driver. Nevertheless I had 
to give some excuse for not going on with 
the hide-and-seek game; and, outside of 
asking me how an elephant went, they 
seemed quite satisfied with the explanation 
I had given them. 

I started right in making noises as to how 
an elephant went, but at the same time I 
was thinking hard about what I had seen. 
Here was a situation that came as close as 
anything I could imagine to Miss Van Wyk 
and the foreigner on page two hundred 
twenty-five in One Way, which I had with 
me in the pocket of my coat; and | 
was wondering how much Miss Higg would 
touch Mr. Bayle for, so as to put the auto- 
mobile driver in the olive-oil business, when 
I heard a rather breathless voice calling 
my name. 

“Oh, Bob!” it said; and I turned round 
to see Mr. George Bayle chasing after us. 

“What are you teaching them little girls 
to be?” he said, all out of breath; ‘“* Mar- 
athon runners?” 

“Mr. Bayle,” I said, “you're the very 
man I want to see.” 

I let go of one of the children and took 
One Way out of my coat pocket. 

“Here, on page two hundred twenty-five,” 
I said, “is a situation you ought to know 
about; and “ 

Mr. Bayle, however, wasn't listening to a 
word I said. He lifted one of the children to 
carry her and took the other litt!e girl by the 
hand, and left me standing there! Well, 
I followed them back down the path; and 
round a turn in the walk I saw the auto- 
mobile with Miss Fenner sitting in the back 
seat. She was crying. 

““Why, what’s the matter with her?” I 
said; and the next minute she jumped out 
of the car and grabbed both the children in 
her arms. Then she began to sob over 
them—just as though J had been trying to 
kidnap them. 

“But, Miss Fenner,” I explained, “ Mr. 
Liddell knows I have these children out, 
and *s 

“It’s all right, Bob,”” Mr. George Bayle 
said. “I had a hard time persuading her to 
leave the children: but she’s consented to 
do it—and we're going back to New Yorh 
week after next.” 

“Miss Fenner and you are going bach 
I said. 

“Yes,” he told me; “but first we'll get 
married here in Florence.” 


While I was waiting in the Pension sitting 
room for my bill that afternoon — because 
| decided I'd better change my boarding 
house as soon as I could Mrs. Higg 
spotted me; and she spent the better part 
of thirty minutes telling me just what she 
thought of Mr. George Bay le, Miss Fenner 
and particularly me. 

“Mrs. Higg,”’ I said, “I don't want to 
argue with you; but you can’t expect that 
things in real life wil! run according to a 
story book; so don’t blame me if you found 
out that Mr. George Bayle and your 
daughter didn’t come up to the specifica 
tions of One Way; in fact,”’ I said, “you 
ought to thank your lucky stars that they 
don’t.” 

And she ought, because Miss Laura Higg 
married the Italian young fellow,who wasn’ 
a count at all, but a decent, hardwoi king 
young man; and through Mr. George Bayle 
he got the New York agency for a brand 
of table delicacies, including olive oil, sar 
dines, castile soap and domestic and im 
ported cheese. It isn’t so stylish as writing 
stories for a living, but in the long run it 
pays better. 
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You Need One of These Devices 
No Matter What Your Vocation 


Every business—every man—every woman—almost daily has need for one or more . 
of our immense line of |-P Loose Leaf items. You cannot possibly realize their vital S> 
importance and wonderful convenience until you use them. » 
* 
1700 Loose Leaf Devices and 


Forms For Every Purpose 











-_ : aie : . 
The I-P line of 1700 Loose Leaf items comprises Loose Leaf devices and 
forms especially designed by our own experts to fill almost every con | 
ceivable purpose in every department of business, for every executive o1 < 


employee—no matter what his or her duties, from President to Stenographer . - 
devices and forms for professional men, Doctors, Engineers, Lawyers, Real Estat: S. ~ 
Preachers, Dentists, Mechanics—Books for the Home, marketing, shopping, ap Se oa 
pointments, Ledgers, Journals, Invoice Books, Cash Books, Price Books, Salesmen’s 
Books, Me mo Books, Stenographers Books. professional men’s books and books tor eve rvbody SSS" 
* 
Ready-Made At Stock Prices 


y ou can pure hase any | * l oose | eal Devic e and Form with the absolute certainty ol 
complete satistaction, of highest quality and durability. We guarantee every l-P item 
perfect in material, workmanship, construction and accuracy l-P devices operate 






















} ; 
simply—cannot get out of order—are practically indestructible 


LOOSE |-P LEAF 


We are leaders in Loose Leaf Devices and Forms because we create we perfect we el 
































Our expert accountants are continually striving to create new methods, devices and torms to sin ty 
counting and reduce its cost. You can depend upon us, for we are a $1,200,000 institution 


the large st exclusive Loose Leaf factory in the world, Dealers everywhere 








and Made-To-Order Devices 





If you me ed new loose-leaf devices and forms in your business if you have an a unting } roblem 
’ , 
before you consult a high priced system expert lest you waste money on mace.to-order devices or 
ms nvestigate our line of 1700 1-P items. We undoubtedly already have your proble solved f y We have t 
forms you require, in stock, ready-made at stock pr s Thus, the |-P line saves you money and ¢ nates lost time 




















j ery. With our great line of 1700 items we have made it casy and economical for every business, both large and sma 
possess a perfect Loose Leaf System. We also make special devices and ! ns for any frm which now has a satista ry system 
. 
See Dealer or Write Us Ask About the I-P Ledger 
—a — a 
If you are in business you should install |-P devices and The Ledger that expands fully with one turn of special flat 
forms to obtain accuracy, simplicity and economy of key, that assures protection against ss Might te ' ' 
time, labor and money f you are an individual, you closes ledger and locks it se ely in any pos ' It cannot = 
should have an I-P Loose Leaf Book to keep your records slip apart a fraction of an inch. Affords FLAT writing s ; 
like a BUSINESS house. See dealer or write to our protection of leaves, perfect alignment and many va 
General Office, Kansas City, Mo., and have your accounting tages that save time and money. Can be opened only with o 
problem solved without obligation special flat key—eliminates winding 7: 
7 aA : PAST Waomay, 
MR. DEALER —Write Us for Proposition > ««, !uschine » tem way, 
— -—— 1ous vertising A parg 
The Saturday Fvening Post and other high-class magazines that will mean more business for dealers who handle the |-P line We 
have a few unoccupied territories and offer a unique, attractive proposition to reliable dealers who wiite us at once 


Address Communications to General Office 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
54-56 Franklin St. 161 Devonshire St. 24-26 South Clark St 1029 Real Estate Trust Bldg 
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Now Ideas in Sixes 


A new lightness—2,980 pounds. A new-type motor which im- 
mensely lowers operative cost. A new-style body of the most 
distinguished type. Anew price—$1,750—for a high-grade Six. 


HE. HUDSON engineers, headed by 
Howard E. Cofhn, this year bring out a 
sensational Six. A Six which legions of 
motorists have long been waiting for. 
the new HUDSON Six-40 


weighs only 2,980 pounds, certified railroad 


This car 


weight. 

It contains a new-type motor, small bore and 
long stroke. A type which European engineers 
regard as finality in low operative cost. 


And it sells for $1,750 


cars of any type of the same size, class and 


a price far below 
powel! 


Compare, for instance, with the HUDSON 
‘37 "— the best four-cylinder car that ever went 
from this factory. The new Six-40 weighs 400 
pounds less It consumes one-fourth less fuel. 
Yet the Six-40 is longer, more powerful, and it 
has two extra disappearing tonneau seats. 

This is largely due to a new-type motor, not 


feasible in anything but Sixes. 


The Reign of Sixes 


he Sixes started in the high-pnice field, be- 
cause they were heavy and costly, and they 
consumed extra fuel. We have seen them 
gradually come down, until they captured the 


whole held above $2,100. 


They did this because the Six is smooth- 
running and flexible. It is free from vibration, 
economical of tires. It avoids changing gears 
in slow-moving trafic, or im mounting any 


rea onable grade. 


This luxury of motion — like constant coast- 


ing wins anyone Ww ho once rides ina Six. 


Now comes a quality Six to sell below $2,000. 
In addition to that, it offers very light weight. 
And to all that it adds a low fuel consumption, 


below any comparable Car. 


Now men who want these things — modest 
price and weight and operative cost — will find 
them all in this HUDSON Six-40. They will 
find this Six-40 excelling on these points any 


other type of car. 


New Ideals in Beauty 
With this new economy, this Six-40 com- 


bines new ideals in beauty. It has a stream- 


line body of the most distinguished type. These 


HUDSON Six-40 
$1,750 


Ww heelbase, 123 inc hes 
Seats up to 7 passengers 
I wo disappearing seats 
Left side drive. 
Gasoline tank in dash 


Extra tires carried ahead of front door 


“One-Man”™ top c overed with Pantasote Integral rain-vision windshield 


Quick-adjusting curtains. 


Dimming searc hlights 

Concealed hinges. 

( oncealed speedometer gear 

Delco patented system of electric light 


ing and starting. 


Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 


flowing lines which wipe out the dash angle 
mark the accepted European vogue. And 
European vogue in bodies is always followed 
here. 

The finish is rich, the upholstering luxurious. 
Many new ideas in comfort and convenience 


are embodied in the car. 


in fact, this Six-40, in design and equip 
ment, is almost identical with the new HUDSON 
Six-54, That is our larger Six—price $2,250 
which many pronounce the handsomest car ol 


the year. 


Go see this car at your local Hudson 
showroom. Ride in it, compare it. This is 
the most popular model we ever put out. 
Also write us for Howard E. Coffin’s 55- 
page book. 





E lectric horn license carriers tire 
holde rs trunk rac k tools 

Price, $1,750 F. O. B. Detroit 

Wire wheels, with extra wheel, $75 extra 

Standard roadster, same price. 

Cabriolet roadster, completely en- 
closed, but quickly changed to an 
open roadster, $1,950. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7758 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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“REFLEX-20”" 
NO.2468 REFLECTOR 


“REFLEX-20" ’ 


 “REFLEK-20” 


NO.224 REFLECTOR NO.244 REFLECTOR 











|} Modern Gas Light 


‘ The Ideal Light for Business 


HE QUALITY of Gas Light 
mh makes it the supre ‘mely use- 
ful illumination for business. 
Under its soft, day-like shadowless 
diffusion, colors are true, eyes and 
nerves are comfortable, goods and 
people are at their best. 
Gas Light has all modern advan- 
tages—brilliance without glare, 
adaptability, self-lighting con- 
venience, dependable service. 
The lamp that adapts these 
advantages to the needs of 
modern business with greatest 







economy is the 
66 99 
efllex-20 
it ; HIGH-POWER LAMP 
| The Welsbach Company’s new 


lamp for indoor lighting. 


The “Reflex is adaptable, in 
ornamental forms, to the most imposing 


20” 


stores, offices, and public buildings 
Less pretentious establishments use the 
simpler styles with equal satisfaction and 


economy. 




























In every form it provides 


a great volume of perfect illumi 
nation at extremely low cost— les: SS 
than one cent an hour! 


Feature your store lighting ! It means 


advertising, increased sales, greater 
comfort and better work. Study the 
illustrations —they suggest the varied 


and beautiful adaptations of the power- 
ful “ Reflex-20.” Ask your GasCompany 
to show you The Modern Way of Gas 
Illumination with the “Reflex-20.”’ 








The genuine Reflex Lamps and 
Reflex Mantles a made only by the 
Welsbach Company. Look for t 
** Reflex trade mark and the 
Welsbach Shield 

i of Quality on the 

do not ow ae [VEPLEX 

; same service and 

me SM ANDIRECT LIGHTING = fn ss 


K MARK 


WITH SREFLEX- 29” 
NO.1044 Fix TURE 


Welsbach Company 


Gloucester, N. J. 


When you know Gas Lighting 
you prefer it 
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“T love you, child’’—with a long pause 
which I did not fill—“tas I loved my 
daughter.” I was beginning to doubt those 
invocations to that daughter. “I would 
die before I would see any harm befall you. 
“Don’t you do any dying for me!” I 
laughed. “I prefer people who live for me.” 
“You're right! You're right!” he said. 
He wished me a Merry Christmas and 
told me he might be called to Chicago by 
the midnight express, in which case I should 
find typewritten instructions on my desk. 
Then he retreated awkwardly amused to 
his own office. 
Sure enough, I found on my desk next day 
the letter of confidential instructions. Mr. 
slank had received warning from Chicago 
of a very grave situation in banking. Onany 
day the crash might come. Do you remem- 
ber how the banks went smashing in 1893 
like a succession of firecrackers? If my 
health would not permit me to stay all day 
in the office I was to take a cab, charging it 
to the office, and go down between one and 
three o'clock. I was to deposit all collections 
in both banks at a quarter of three. 
Precisely at three I was to forward drafts 
from these banks to him in Chicago, never 
leaving more of a balance than woul i keep 
the accounts open. He could not be back 
before February, and might be delayed 
until the end of March, but depended on 
me to keep things right. It was in January 


that instructions were wired to cut the 
expenses of the office to the bone—lay off 
stenographers; retire Billy ; let all the 


insurance men but the two heads go. 

I had intended to stick it out until Mr. 
Blank returned, when unex 
pected caused me to resign with lightning 
celerity in March. One can pay too much 
for the crust of bread that is called a living. 
One has to keep alive; but when you sac- 
rifice everything to that end life has an 
ironical way of fooling you. 

Buttons, who was my sole companion in 
the office, came in with a card one 
lady wanted t Mr. Blank. I told him 
to tell her he was not at home. Buttons 
reported that “the lady was erying and said 
had to see somebody.” 1 told him to 


something 


day a 


to see 


she 
show her in. 

The minute she entered I knew the type 
“placed her,”’ as we said in the West 
upper middle-class English, coming out to 
lord it and ending asa pauper; thetype that 
will never cease to stamp on the hands com 
ing up below and never cease to kiss the soles 
of the feet on the rung above; that scorns 
and trade, lives by some bank or 
ce rule-of-thumb, and never attains any- 
thing more than remote connection with a 
hyphenated Sir Somebody-Somebody. 


shop 


offi 


The Poor Widow's Story 
The 


lady was in deep mourning and 
visibly weeping. They had bought land 
from Mr. Blank’s company and had 
promptly paid all the installments but this 
year’s, which was the last. Her husband 
had died, which stopped the remittances; 
but on this year’s payment her husband 


had sent the whole of his last remittance 

Il remembered it; I had had to change the 

pounds, shillings and pence to exactly 

$133.33 and he had given his note for 
vc balance. 

They had not received the 
property— but was not a note 
the eyes of the law? Did not they really 
own their property? And was not the 
proper procedure for Mr. Blank to collect 
the note against the estate? 

I asked her to wait a moment while I 
looked up the land book. There was the 
receipt held back against the note; and on 
the deposit slip was the $133.33 14 placed in 
Blank’s private account. I had an impulse 
to take the receipt out and give it to her 
That I did not do so is one of the blunders 
for which I have never forgiven myself; 
but | wanted to be sure before acting, and 
asked her who her husband's executors 
were. They were Mr. Blank and the man- 
agers of the two banks where 
his money. 

In a flash I decided to go to the manager 
who was a friend, tell him those suspicions 
that had now again been roused, and 
his advice. I told her to come back the 
next afternoon and I would try and wire 
Mr. Blank. It was midday. I had not gone 
a block down the main street before I saw 
something terrible was wrong. There was 
a crowd of people like a mob, struggling, 
tossing in solid masses across the middle of 
the road. 

‘What's the matter?” I 
of that nine 


title to their 
payment in 


he deposited 


ask 


asked our friend 
hundred-dollar loan, 
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“Nothing! It’scome—that’sall!"’ hesaid. 
“What's come?” 
“The smash! There’s a run on three 


banks now; and I'll bet a dozen close their 
doors before three o'clock.’ 

We were in the middle of the maelstrom 
of 1893. My friend’s bank was one of the 
first to smash. He was ruined to his last 
dime. Somewhat breathless and terribly 
puzzled to know what to do I hurried back 
to the office building and was just in time to 
see the patent leathers and gray spats of 


Mr. Blank’s feet going up the elevator 
shaft. I followed on the next trip and 
bounced into the office, genuinely glad to 


see him back; and in a few words I told 
him why and what I had been about to do 
He drew a long whistle and stood looking 
down at the run on the bank in the street 
“Better go home now,” hesaid. “‘ Nothing 
more doing today. I'll look that case up 
Knowing that the woman would call the 


next day, I made a point of reaching the 
office early. 

“Oh, did you look up that case, Mr. 
Blank?” I asked. 

““Why, yes; and for the first time I find 
you in error,”’ he answered. 

‘But no, Mr. Blank look here at the 
land book oa 

‘All right—let us see!"’ he said, coming 


out to where the land book lay. 


I turned over to the page. It was cut 





out I was dumfounded! It was not there! 
The whole page was literally and utterly 
gone— it must have been clipped round the 
binding wires, for there was not a scar of it 
left 1 turned over the bundle of receipts 
held against payment of notes. Therecei; 
too, was gone! 
I Tender My Resignation 

‘Aha!” he smiled suavel; ‘It’s such a 
joke tol nd y ou wrong I'll forgive you.” 

I did not answer and I did not hesitate 
Instinct strikes surer than reason in such 
cases. I went back to my office and sat 
dowr and Iw pate canes seven words 
‘Tl hereby beg to resign my position.” I 
‘ ed this to Mr Blar k. He r a ind 
mated not to comprehend put on ! 
glasses and read itagain. Hishand trembled 


and he flus 
Sitting down, he 
ind had written 


a little hed deeply 
drew 


my week’s wages when he 


t rer 
With ange 


his checkbook 


suddenly remembered and laughed 

**Not much use for checks now!” he said 

Opening his pocketbook he handed m« 
twenty-five dollars in bills I said good-! 
to him and wished him well. He said 
— by to me and wished me well And 
that is the last I saw of Mr. Bla 

He, too, went into the undertow of tl 
maelstrom before the panic had passed 
But please note the point: In order ) 
place $133.33! in his own personal accoun 
in time of stress, he pe rmitted that womat 





to lose a property wortn five thousand 
dollars, all of which had been pai jut a 
few hundred dollars ind those few hur 
dred, in the eyes of the law, had been paid 
t a note. 

It was not until I was out on the street 
walking home that I figured out that, over 
and above the mor ey needed for the lame 
a nedical fees and home, there 





dollars left. But the thing 


alwi s asked myself isthis: Suppose 
1} ad had no prayers to fend off the harpies 
and the hells; no invisible white hands 
love holding me close and warm; no circle 


of strong and loving friends to gird my life 
about with a wall of defense; 
place to go; no money; nothing betwee 
me and hell but the park bench—as thou 
sands, tens of thousands, millions of wage- 
earning girls in the big cities are hemmed 

by poverty and harried by vice 
I have escaped from the trap? Palaver of 
the philanthropic to how to 
gather up mangled remains and files of 
reports by investigating commissions would 


no home no 


how could 


school as 


not have saved me. 

Could I have stayed in that office, par- 
ticipated in its crookedness, and given ir 
nocent front to its indecency — and not have 
been contaminated in soul by so doing? 

And so when a sister, big or little, goes 


down under the wheels of the car, falls by 
the way, fouls the stainless garments of her 
womanhood, shall we h it her 
who falls? Or shall we 


on our 


uri stones 


cast ashes of shame 


own guilty heads of respectability 


because we have allowed even so little as 
the weakest and the poorest to fall by the 
way unhindered? 

Editor's Note-—This is the sixth article inas 
ries giving the Autobiography of a Happy Woma 


he seventh and last will 


appear in 


two weeks 
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‘Ts ENTY-TWO 
YEARS ago we 
began the curing of 
Beech-Nut Bacon. That 
was the start of our busi- 
ness in Delicacies. It 
was Beech-Nut Bacon 
that found and set apart 
for us our public—the 
discerning people who 
recognize flavor. 








Beech-Nut Bacontaughtus 
three things that have meanta 
unique success; a business here 
that has not its exact counterpart 
anywhere else in the world 

Ist—Produce something that 
is actually finer to the taste and 
better to eat than any similar thing 
and you will find a sure and loyal 
public. 

2d—The price of flavor is an 
amount of care, patience, and deli- 
cacy of treatment almost beyond 
belief. 


3d—The concern that builds on 


flavor and quality and keeps up its 
standards cannot seek the immedi 
ate dollar. (More money is to be 


made by turning out the ordinary 
commercial product But the 
concern that produces quality is 
more certain to hold its trade. 


There never has been much 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE N.Y 


The first 
eech-Nut Delicacy 






Careful housewives know that 
Beech- Nut Bacon is economical 


} | 


because it is all bacon and all good 


thin, wafery slices and no waste. 


They know that by our slow, 
natural process of curing by hand, 
with sugar, salt and hickory- and 
beech-smoke, Beech-Nut Bacon is 
not only made delicious and digesti 
ble, but there is more actual value 
in a pound because the Bacon is 
not loaded with moisture as in the 


ordinary wet pickle” cure. 


They must realize that we 
hea 
I 


stand alone in selection in 


re 
premium we pay for the first 
choice of tender, delicate sides. A 
prime requisite, along with the 
hand cure, and the six days and 
nights in the smoke of a slow 
hickory and beech-wood fire to 
develop the peculiar delicacy and 


flavor of Beech-Nut Bacon. 


Bacon such as this js indeed a 
delicacy, an appetizer, and should 


be so used. Two or three deli 


cious slices to give zest to your! 
breakfast eggs, with a cup of fra 
grant coflee—and you will forget 
to look at the morning paper. 


Beech-Nut Bacon is packed in 
special air-tight glass jars (vacuum 
seal / keeping the original sweetness 


and flavor in and all other flavors out 


Sold by re presentative dealers 
everywhere. The familiar Beech 
Nut package as illustrated abov: 


i 


has become the sign of the good 









g. ul ices Ol difference of opinion about Beech 

ar, b at th . yurveyor. 
: ie, T : Nut Bacon. Everybody who likes I 
n eacn Sik aK z : 7 é : 
Gret. usinw a sil bacon at all and who knows flavor Your dealer has it or can get 
lustrat seems to prefer it. for you. Ask him about 

Other Famous Beech-Nut Delicacies are 

Catsup Beech-Nut Oscar's Sauce Beech-Nut Peanut Butter k 
Nut Guava /ell; Beech -Nut Crat apy le Je y Beec! Nut Grape Ja 
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Summer Series 


Now $1,175 Equipped 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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The Utmost in an Honest Car 


brot 
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( ould build 
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this 


the dean every month the demand for the car has tires and on other thing 
far exceeded the output \s a result, this year’s design in Re i 
. ; Fifth sells for $1,175, equipped as above 
Like every new model, this car involved . —_—— Se 
: : : Phat is $220 less than last spring price 
an immense investment in new machinery, : agg 
° . completely equipped with erectriu tarte 
sO new tools and jigs, et his investment 
> and light 
size was charged off at so much per car, until 


Lach engine gets five long tests, 10,000) milk rf ird = driving, and The instr t board, wit! 

! ol which are extreme and un the important part vowed hardly i nis set flush, is broug 

il Then every engine i taken any evidence of wear \ 
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it levery 1 vector pronounce 
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And the car keeps new. One of horn, speedometer, top and sick what men get inside this car, write 
these ca wa taken apart after curtains, extra demountable rim for our catalog. 
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New-Style Body 
Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 
Electric Horn 
One-Rod Control 
30 to 35 h. p. 
Tires 34x4 

Also Roadster 


ight (his car has had a remarkable sale. Nearly 


So with the savings on electric starters, on 


The same chassis, a beautiful new-style 
body, many new ideas in up-to-date equip- 
ment, and a saving of 16 per cent. 


now it is all wiped out 


Now this item is deducted from the price 
I 





Canadian Price, $1,575. Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Sean | Why Live an Inferior Life? 









mi4- : ; 
to 9 F I could bring you in contact 
with my wonderfully developed 
physical and mental energy, 


ind show you what I have done and 


am doing daily for others, | know 
that I could easily and quickly 
prove to you that you are only 





half as alive as you must be to 
realize the joys of living in full, 

and that you are only half as well 

as you should be, half as vigorous 

; as you can be, half as ambitious as 
you may be and half as well devel 
oped as you ought to be. The fact 

is, that no matter who you are, I can 
prove to you positively, by demonstra- 


tion, that you are leading an in 
ferior life, and | want to show you 
the only way in which you may, 
speedily and easily, without in 


{@ 


convenience or loss of time, come 
into possession of real health, 
The vigor, energy, development, and a 


Originator higher realization of life, success, 
of personal and yoursell. 
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fr rdinary exercise bi t the Swoboda System 


The Swoboda System is the Result of a discovery! made inthe human body which 


has absolutely revolutionized the possibilities and effect of 
exercise. The results are startling in their extent, and are noticeable from the first day. You never 
will know what it is to be really well and vigorous, or to comprehend what the SWOBODA-KIND 
of health and energy of body and mind actuary’ is until you give the ows SvStam a trial. 
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i the Sweboda Syctem 
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Join the Swoboda Army of Vigorous, Strong, and  Hapoy Men and Women 


ive reserve vit 
ik it impossible ik you to lose a single per 


My guarantee is startling, specific and were 


My new copyrighted book, “Evolutionary Exercise,” is free. It 









hows hov the Swoboda System has Revolutionized Exercise. 
It i yt n anatomy and physiology, but it 5 ae mee in a highly 
the human body as it has never been explained befo It tells in 
u have always wanted to know about 
Its you a genuine revelation and education, 
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that if the first one came over he would 
take a crash at it. I remember sort of 
praying that he would hit it on the ground 
and give us a gambling chance for our white 
alley—and then Solly let fly, waist high and 
inside. It was a slow ball, and that gave 
Shag a chance to pull back from the plate 
and set himself. He timed it beautifully, 
swinging as if it were the last act of his life 
and he wanted to use all his steam before 
he went. 

Shag put everything between his spikes 
and his shoulders into one terrific swipe, 
and he caught that slow ball square on 
the end of his bat—wham! It came down 
toward third base, level as a sunbeam and 
buzzing like a bee. I didn’t have time to 
untrack myself or turn my head—just time 
to think, “There goes the ball game!” 
when out of the corner of my eye I saw 
Conley make a lunge into the air with his 
glove. The crack of the bat and the spat of 
the ball against leather were like two hand- 
clasps they were that close together and 
there was Conley, scrambling along the 
grass after the ball! One chancein a million 
and he got away with it; he had actually 
knocked that lightning drive out of the air 
with a blind, one-handed stab! 

Bradner was tearing for the plate, Dillon 
was between second and third, and the tre- 
mendous roar from the stands died out all 
at once, as if a muffler had been put on it 
which meant that every man inside the 
turnstiles realized that Conley had better 
than an even chance to cut off that tying 
run at the plate. The boy came up from the 
grass with a jerk, throwing the ball under- 
hand without taking time to set himself 
fairly on his feet. 

Danny Daly, our catcher, jumped high 
in the air—and the next thing I knew 
Bradner had scored and Dillon was pound- 
ing over the plate with the run that won 
the game for the Grizzlies. After making a 
stop that was nothing short of a baseball 
miracle, Conley had thrown the ball away 
and the World's Series stood a tie three 
games apiece. 

vi 


Ws WERE dressing at the hotel and 
after the game was over it was every 
man for himself. We had to fight our way 
through a solid mob of lunatics, all singing 
and dancing and yelling that the Grizzlies 
would get us the next day. I finally got 
to one of the exits and Solly Jones reached 
out of a taxicab and pulled me in, along with 
Joe Dugan and Eddie Pine—four of the 
sorest people in the whole world. 

“Well, the yellow showed at last a} 
Dugan. “I've been ss it would. 
These kids ain’t there in a pinch and that’s 
ww hy they’ re no good ina big series. Now 
C on ley 

“Oh, shut up!’ snaps Pine. ‘He heaved 
one away, yes—and he blew the game for 
us; but he never should have had the 
chance to do it. Who was the fool that put 
those runs on the bases? Who knocked me 
on my ear when I was just going to grab 
Dillon’ s fly? You make me sick! 

“Well, at that, there was no excuse for 
Conley chucking that ball away!” says 
Solly. “He had plenty of time to get 
Bradner; but he lost his head completely. 
That bum heave of his is likely to cost us 
the series; these fellows are going to be a 
tough bunch to beat tomorrow, coming 


from behind and grabbing us this way! 
>. 





Between us we gave Conley quite a 
panning— though Pine wouldn't let Duga: 
open his mouth once. We were pretty well 
shaken up and we didn’t relish the idea of 
going against a club that had beaten us out 
twice in whirlwind finishes. Somebody had 
to be the goat and Conley was elected. We 
didn’t give him any credit for the good 
p lays he’d made. T hat is never done after 
a losing game. You can save one nine times 
by sensational fielding; but lose it and you're 
first cousin to a yellow dog. 

We dressed in our rooms and met in the 
lobby afterward. Conley wasn’t there and 
neither was Husky Mathews, who shared 
his room with him. We were all sitting 
round, with our hats pulled down over our 
eyes, talking out of the sides of our mouths 
and roasting Conley to a fare-ye-well, when 
Husky Mathews stepped out of the — 
tor. He listened to the anvil chorus for : 
few minutes and there was a queer look on 
his face. Joe Dugan was expressing himself 
pretty freely and all at once Mathews broke 
out, short and savage: 

“Conley’s yellow, is he? I wish some of 
you game fellows that never quit in your 
lives would go up to Number Four-twenty 
two and take a look at the leg that kid has 
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been playing on all the afternoon! Yellow! 
I don’t like a bone in his head, but I car 
lick anybody who Says he’s ye llow!”” 

There was silence after that, because 
Husky looked as if he meant it. 

“Was he hurt bad?” asks Solly Jones. 

“Go and look, you soreheads!”’ says 
Husky, heading for the bar. 

Half a dozen of us went upstairs. The 
transom of Conley’s room was open and we 
heard voices. Old Absalom was in there 
with ~—¢ The darky was almost crying 

“ Boy, fo’ heaven’s saik,” he says, “why 
didn’t yo’ “tell me? Dis laig oughta beer 
*tended to as soon as it was hurt! Yo 
wanter ruin yo’self fo’ life? Misteh Patter 
he sho will be wild when he sees how baad 
yo’ iscut up! Whyn’t yo’ say something?” 

“Say something!” says Conley, shrill 
and excited. “‘Who did they have to put 
in my place? Nobody that knows how to 
work with that infield like I do. If I had 
peeled that stocking down Patten would 
have taken me out of the game ikn 
he would! I couldn't quit, Absalom; 
had to stick and do the best I could. Wher 
I jumped after that ball it felt as if my leg 
was coming off, and the pain sort of turned 
me sick all over and dizzy. I just had to 
throw blind— it hurt so I couldn't see!’ 

*Dere now, honey! Dere now!” says 
Absalom. “I wouldn't be frettin’ myself 
Ise yo’. Dey all throw ‘em a) 
playehs in the land do it sometimes: but 
dey don’t all have so good a excuse as yo’ 
got, an’ dey ain’t a-many ol ‘em game 
enough to go seven innin’s on a laig hurt 
like dis one is. No, suh! 

“But I lost the game!” says Conley. “I 
lost the game! And think of what tha 
means to the other fellows! I know I do 
get along very well with ‘em, but I'd rather 
have had my) leg cut clear off than give ‘en 














a chance to say that I threw ’em down! 
And now I can’t play tomorrow; and 

1 heard something that made me i 
away from the door. We went out to the 
elevator and Solly Jones took charge of 
affairs. 

‘Hines,” says he, “‘go downstairs and 
pring up every man or the team ever) 
one of ’em. You can tell em what you’ 

ird. This Conley business has got to be 


fixed up now!” 


We didn’t give him a chance to say he 
wouldn't see us. We opened the door and 
marched in. Cor ley was sitting on the 
edge of the bed with his foot in a basin of 
warm water; and Absalom, on his knees 
was working over the t 





ever saw-—-and I hope t ther 
one like it—a deep, rag ive ne 
long, clear to the bor wing ho 
spikes feel, it made me ache all over just 
to look at it. 

Conley’s face hardened as we came 
crowding into the room, but he couldn't 
hide the tear marks on his cheeks. For a 
few seconds there wasn’t a sound in the 


place except hard breathing; the fellows 
hadn't expected that it would be so bad 
l 


and it sort of took ’em by surpris« Sol 


Jones got down on the floor and examined 














the cut, whistling a litt petween his teeth. 

‘You played all the afternoor wit! 
that?” says he 

Conles nodded. I don't he could 

have said at yth ust then, ever { he 
had wanted to. Solly looked up at the rest 
of us; and then he turned to Conk 

If you don't mind,” said he, **] } 
you by the hand and we'll take twent 
minutes for a new book. I've al 





wanted to meet the gamest guy 
business I’m for you Conley win, lose 
or draw! Put her there, kid 

Conley looked at him for a minute and 
then he held out his hand. 

“All right, Solly,” said he. ‘All right. 
You pitched a swell game and I’m sorry | 
threw it away for you E 

Then he choked Well, I guess there 
were others of us that choked too. It might 
have been damp round there in a minute 
but for Solly Jones. 

“Gentlemen and roughnecks,” says he, 
“allow me to present Spike Conley!” 

So he’s Spike Conley now and the Mister 
thing is a joke with all of us. We call him 
the best third baseman in the world We 
may be shading it a little at that— but he’s 
surely the gamest. 

Oh, you want to know about that seventh 
game? We won it in a walk, thank you 
Spike sitting on the bench all done up in 
bandages. And I'd be ashamed to tell you 
what Joe Dugan did to Mike Mullaney 
after the series was over. P 
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Announcing the NEW MODEL ROYAL No.10. 
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VERY keen-witted stenographer, 
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No Matter 


What Your every office manager, every ex- 
Personality . a a - 
May Be— pert operator on the firing-line of 
The ROYAL : » 

MASTER- 6« ISINIE SS ** 7 ac . ‘e 
pre lage BIG BUSINESS,” will grasp at once 
will fit it: ° 





the enormous work-saving value of 
the New Royal Model 10. 


ECAUSE it is “the machine with a personality’’—your personality!’ Think of a master- 

machine with an adjustable touch—a typewriter you can “tune up” to fit your own 

personal touch, simply by “turning the knob” until it strikes the key-note of 
YOURSELF. Think of getting through with your week's work with the minimum of 
effort, and banishing the dull grind of ‘ ‘typewriter nerves. 





The new Royal Master-Model 10 has personality without getting “typewriter nerves.” That's only one 
a lot of personalities and you can pick out the reason why the No. 10 Royal is the master-machine 
personality that fits you, mere ly by “turning the knob” There are many other big, vital new features. Com 
in the back of the machine— it's inside! And you bined with the personality of an adjustable touch, you 
DON'T have to do this over and over; for the machine get a writing-machine with 100% visibility —l00% speed 
will remain permanently adjusted to your way of 100% accuracy—which means 100% EFFICIENCY 
writing, so that it will act as a pace-maker, but will You get a machine with 1,000 working parts 
never get away from your own speed or your tour h. ““minus’’—a type writer of long- term service, the at 
It compels you to write evenly, unerringly fast—and need not be “traded out” and won't “die young. 
, . ° » : 
Built for ‘‘Big Business’’ and its Price $100 Vv 






Great Army of Expert Operators Pm, (in Canada $125) | 
The No. 10 Royal introduces Typewriter of Perfect a 


a number of exclusive Royal Presswork; has a wonderful 













features not found on any rapid-fire action and the . 
other typewriter in the world. lightest touch—better forthe 
It carries every standard im- ordinary operator because 
provement: Tabulator, Back- built for the expert typist. 





Space Key, Bi-chrome Ribbon Read of the exclusive Royal 
features in 7 he Saturday Evening 
and Automatic Re “verse, an id Post. ( ollier’s, Everybody’s, Sys- 
has the famous Royal T Triple tem, Cosmopolitan, Business, 
Service Feature,— it writes, Hearst's, Munsey’s, Metropolitan, 
types cards, and bills. The American and many more. 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the * Royal Man” In your town and ask for 
a DEMONSTRATION Or write to us direct and we 
will send you our newest brochure,” Better Service” 








just issued —and a beautiful Color Photograph of 
the new MASTER-MODEL, showing all of its remark- 
able new features This advertisement describes ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
only one. ~ Write now right now !”’ Royal Typewriter Building, 360 Broadway, New York 

Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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the facing-material which gives the utmost of 





After a 
Strenuous | 
Day | 


or any other busy 


beauty, permanence, fire-safety and comfort in 
all extremes of weather. And gives them to you 


at the greatest economy in the long run. 


The following booklets tell you of the superi- time, your tired 


nerves and hung: y 


body will welcome 


rn 
| MAKING OVER fl 

bags on that first day, I overheard him say 
satisfaction i in the home you build disgustedly to the buyer of neckwear: 
this Spring. 

P What do you know about Miss V an B 8 
dumping those things on me? Fifty dol- 
neckwear, “‘to have your profits eaten up 
like this? I never did sell those exper- 
a beastly museum.” 

That was always the way with buyers 
the advertisement of having the latest things 
far overshadowed the disadvantage of an 
service arose, indeed, from this position of 
mine as a kind of super-buyer. When, on 


o 
ee your architect NOW = zBIG sToRE 
novelties, all of which had been purchased 
““Look"’— pointing a thick-banana fin- 
° - a 

lars! Huh! I'll be lucky if I'm able to get 
y- e x ] rid of them at seven-fifty!”’ 
sive sets she sent over to me |: ast fall. This 
they never could see the profit that resulted 

initial loss! 

ae their semiannual pilgrimages to Paris, the 9 


Continued from Page 17 
That step insures your greatest by me. Happening on the buyer of hand- 
Ask him about ger—‘‘at those fifty-dollar tapestry bags! 
Isn’t it awful,” assented the buyer of 
place isn’t a store any more—it’s a bower or 
from astore being a beastly museum, or that 
ority of | ly -tex and its adaptability to all sty les The whole conflict of my years of Paris 
“Genuine Economy in Home Building’ '— a hin Pi various clothing buyers came to select their 


and sizes of homes. 
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Stoney Making “Hatching Facts” 


Send for Jim Rohan’s new book of 
Free money making “Hatching Facts 
Many have made 100 J. 
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Eight nes World's Champa 

Belle City Hatching Outht = 
276,000 in use. Personal 
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guard the buyers against the freak styles 
“But,” objected the buyer of coats and 
suits on one occasion when I was trying to 
induce her to plunge on the famous moyen- 
age tunic, “‘you’re not practical. You've 
lived over here so long that you don’t know 
what is going to take with the American 
woman. Now I know she isn’t going to 
stand for this straight, narrow slip!” 


Specimen of Wild Gallic Ari 


“‘Tt’s quite as practical,” retorted I, “‘t 
create a taste as it is to serve it; in fact it’s 
much more practical, for you get the adver- 
tisement of having launched a style. You 
get the advantage of the rebound.” 

Incidentally I may mention that the moy- 
enage did go in America; and our buyer, 
who had stocked up on Watteau stuff, lived 
to regret her opposition to my advice. 

It was about four years after I went to 
Paris that I fell in love with French fashion 
drawings. Nowadays we see everywhere 
in America echoes of this near-Aubrey 

Seardsley lady with her queer pigeon-toed 
eyes and her ineffable dash; but at that time 
she had not yet captured either our editors 
or our advertisers. 

Here I saw a chance to be a pioneer; 
und acting on my authority to buy what- 
ever I thought best | ordered from a young 
Paris artist a number of drawings for our 
newspaper advertisements. I also tried 
him out on the posters we used for the 
announcements of our spring opening of 
cottons. The reply I got from Mr. Devine, 
the head of the advertising department in 
America, showed exactly how my strange 
infatuz ation was reg irded. 

“It,” wrote he, regarding the poster, “has 
been received. Its neck is like a piece of 
stovepipe, and its eye ‘lashes like an ostrich 
fan. It is warped into a triangle, and its 
hand is sprinkled with sixteen dewy fingers. 
The lithographer has copied it in orange 
and blue; and now we defy the most 
curious to discover that it is a girl walking 
in the wind!” 

In spite of such acid criticisms I con- 
tinued buying those French drawings and 
those puzzling posters. Today the cubist 
has squared with time, and on every hand 
we see specimens of wild Gallic art; but I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that it was 
the Castlemarket Store which did much 
toward creating that taste. 

During my long residence abroad I used 
to come home for a month or two out of 
every year. These visits were, indeed, 
quite necessary for keeping in touch with 
the requirements of the American market 
Further than this I was obliged to super- 
intend many of the display features I had 
suggested from the other side. 

One year, for instance, we built a dress- 
making salon reproduced from the Louis 
Seize drawing room of a famous French 
actress; and everything, from the selection 
of furniture and pictures to the actual erec- 
tion of the salon, came under my direct 
supervision. 


ye ~ re f ane _ “1 ee models they resented any direction of their 
; choice. Yet in this thing lay much of the eeenece / jem 
‘‘Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes’’ is 4 booklet of business value of my Paris residence. I 
helpful plans for homes of moderate cost. Sent for four knew what the Paris woman of fashion 
cents. Write for these booklets today. wore on every occasion and I was able to 


Its warmth and fragrance refresh you and 
its rich deliciousness satishes. [t nourishes, 
too, for it has the highest food value as 
well as digestibility. 

Nothing equals it for overcoming that between 
meals faintness. It gives new life and energy 
with every taste 


ghd Cocoa is a scientific blend of carefully 
selected and roasted « a beans, It is rich but 
delicate, smooth but not 

“EeE? Cocoa, 10c, 15c, 25 cans 
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The best way 
to make 


the best bread 


44) Carnation Milk adds won- 


derfully to the goodness 
of bread, just as it does 
to rolls, biscuits, muffins, 
cakes and pastry. 


+ Carnation 


From Contented Cows 
Carnation Milk is always 
ready, always pure and always 
Once 


you try it you will always keep 


of the highest quality. 


it in the house 

Write today for “The Story of 
Carnation Quality,” with choice 
recipes telling how to make the 


best bread anddo the best cooking 


Pacific Coast 


Condensed Milk Co. 


SEATTLE, 
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Slidewell Collars 


This smart Slidewell model is made in 


two fabrics 
Stadium — Madras Effect 
Somerset—Plain Fabric 
with the Slidewell Back-button Shield 
(patented) and the Shdewell Graduated Tie 
Space (patented) combining perfect collar 
comfort and service with most approved style. 
Many Other Correct Styles 


15c—2 for 25c 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N.Y. 
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All this time the Castlemarket Store was 
growing wonderfully. Our advertisements 
had a worldwide recognition and we were 
known for our exploitation of the very 
latest Parisian novelties. Nevertheless, as 
I walked through the store at the time 
of my yearly excursions, I felt painfully 
how much it lacked of French charm. 

It was not, however, the Paris department 
store on which I based my comparison 
That, I felt, was far inferior to our own 
organizations. No; the far-away beacon 
of perfection that glimmered always before 
me was the French specialty shop—that 
wonderful little gem on the Rue de la Paix 
which had so captured me. | 

One thing that always distressed me on | 
my return to America was the unskillful 
salesmanship. This was particularly borne 
iInonmeon my summer trip of five years ago 
when I followed right in the wake of some 
mid-season hats | had bought abroad 
Almost before I landed I was told that the 
hats were not going. The millinery buyer 
was furious at me for dumping these unde- 
sirable goods on her, and the management 

ked me whether I could suggest any 
means for their disposal. 

It isn’t because the people don’t know 
about them,” asserted Mr. Devine, “for 
we've certainly advertised them enough.” 

One day while walking with Mr. Castle- 
market on a tour through the store we 
turned in at the millinery department. 
For fifteen minutes I watched asaleswoman 
showing those mid-season hats to a certain 














wealthy customer. At the end of that time 
l saw quite ¢ learly why the hats did not go. 
This saleswoman’s efforts were highly 
Spec ialized. The y consisted of bringi: g al 
armful of models over and dumping themo 
the dressing table in front of her customer 
Sometimes she jammed one on her head 
shades of French finesse! And on these 


occasions she was ludicrously like a wheel- 





barrow hitched to a pair of spanking horses 


Shops Within Shops 


“The very trouble,” said I, turning to 
my employer, “‘salesmanship! A French 
woman would bring you one of those hats 


at a time; try it on her own head at the 


smartest, most exquisite angle; give an 
ine xpressible air of dash and vivac ity. 
us get a few pretty French girls in here and 
see what we can do.” 

We did bring over several foreign sal 
women; and, though those particular } 
did not move, the increase in our milline 
trade justified this innovation. 

In spite of any sense of unreached ideal 
the Castlemarket Store was, as I have 
aiready said, enjoying ever-greater pros 
perity. Only one thing now rankled in our 
consciousness of high achievement we 
had not got the fashionable trade ihe very 
people we considered likely to be interested 
in our beautiful importations never came 
near the store; and every day while 1 was 
home I anxiously watched the curbstone 
for the « arriages and limousines that should 
indicate wealthy patronage 

“Why is it?’ asked Mr. Castlemarket 
impatie ntly at one of our managers meet 
ings “We have the merchandis« 
can't we interest people? ; 

“Our advertisements were never better o 
followed Mr. De ‘ 
I knew very wel 


more talked about,” 
As for me, I was silent 
why the average woman of fashion would 


not deal with a department store. There 
it was again—that old gnawing probler 
of the specialty shop, with its elegance 
and quiet! Until we could bring it to the 


Castlemarket, Store we should neve we 

the “carriage trade “ 
And then very sudder 

I was looking ou 


} 
iy it came to me 


the solution of it all tt} 
open door of the office in which we sat ar 
my eye followed the vasty distances of our 
building. It was immense—this building 


Room, room, room! Well, and what did 


room offer? Why, an opportunity fora sl 
within a shop! Could anything be mo 
simple? To think that all these years a 


stupid roof had cut off my viewp« 


*T’ve long been thinking,” said I, “that 
we might build a series of little spe« 
shops where we could display only P 


goods. There could be one for lingerie 
another for baby clothes; another for per 
would ” 


fumes and toilet goods. These 
presided over by the daintiest and most 


charming of saleswomen. They would be 
essentially Parisian—modeled after the 
little places on the Rue de la Paix— and it 


seems to me they would offer the wealt 
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\ THEN Kellogg’s ‘Toasted Corn Flakes 
is compared with other flaked foods 
argument ceases. ‘The test of taste tells the 
difference. 

Iwo things sect Kellogg’s apart—Kellogg 
Havor and Kellogg freshness. ‘Vhe favor of 


Kellogg’ s is not the flavor of all corn flakes, 
and the reliable freshness of Ke llogg’s is the 
Policy 


result of the Kelloge Square Dea 
with YTOCCTS, 

Brietly explained, this 
policy makes sure that 
the grocer never has 
Kellogg’s any other 
way but crisp and 
fresh. 

Te tea 





Look for this Signature 


WK. Kellago” 























woman the undisturbed, unjostled place 
for which she is looking.” 
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Your Boy 


and His Future 
i p= RE are millions of par- 


ents in this country. It is 


32 wee 


| eae? 


to them that we want to talk 
We know boys—we have 
studied them for years. We have 
worked with them and for them 
We're “‘pals’’— the boys and we 
We have watched them grow 
We have seen timorous young- 
sters acquire conhdence. We 
have seen listless youngsters de 
velup initiative, enthusiasm and 
‘ purpose. We have taught thrift 
and the value of money to thou 
sands who had previously regarded money as something to be begged 
we have been their 








and spent. Without presumption we say it 


"| ude, philosopher and friend on 





What we have learned about boys we have written in a litth book, entitled 
*What Shall lL Do With My Boy 

It touches the problems which confront the parents of every red-blooded 
Line in boy. It will be a pleasure to us to send you a copy of this interesting 
I klet \ letter or postcard will bring it to you with our compliments. 


Sales Division, Box 207 


i 
| 
| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
| 





























EVENING POST 


It was a beautifully simple plan; but 
they all—even Mr. Castlemarket—looked 
a trifle dazed. Finally the merchandise 
manager spoke. 

‘Do you think,” 
practical?” 

Again that old objection to almost every- 
thing I had ever tried to do! I showed 
them just how practical my idea really was. 
And after several weeks the order for the 
erection of my little shops went through. 

I can say that never in all my life was I 
so really happy as at this period. I flut- 
tered round among carpenters and painters; 
I matched hangings and selected curtains for 
the deep windows. Never was any woman 
fixing up her new home more radiantly 
interested. 

At last the work of decoration was fin- 
ished. In the center of one of our floors 
the square of little shops, with its soft gray 
woodwork, was set—like an island of rest 
in troubled seas of merchandise! From be- 
hind its heavy glass plates gleamed the 
foam of exquisite lingerie and neckwear and 
lace. Justly I felt that this was the height 
of my achievements. 

We launched the little shops by a private 
view extended for two days to our charge 
customers and to those culled from the 
social register. Afterward the feature was 
advertised in our columns, and the world of 
business hummed with our latest adven- 
ture. Yet, in spite of its beauty and of the 
flattering notices regarding it, there were 
several years during which my innovation 


Was Nol a success 


queried he, “‘it is quite 


Coaxing the Carriage Trade 


Well do I remember the sinking at my 
heart when, during the autumn following 
the erection of my litle shops, I came home 
to find them as quiet as a sleighbell in 
August. 

“What's the matter?” asked I of the 
charming saleswoman who stood in the 
lingerie shop. 

“They're off the main thoroughfares,” 
replied she, ‘people can't stumble over 
them.” 

That was the very thing, however, I 
wished these shops to signify —a quiet place 
where the wealthy patron could escape from 
the crowds. What could be the matter? I 
stood there in silent chagrin; and as I did 
so the buyer of the lingerie department 
swept in on us. 

“Well, Miss Van B——” commenced 
she icily, ‘“‘you certainly have done for my 
French lingerie trade cooping my fine 
stuff up in here where nobody ever gets to 
see it! Oh, yes, a very nice, sequestered 
spot you've built for us here—a real sooth- 
ing spot—one where lovers may come and 
have a tender word with each other! But 
as for selling merchandise—well, I guess 
not! My sales have gone off enormously 
since the days when women saw a French 
chemise lying out on a good old public aisle 
on a good old public counter. Then they 
saw the stuff as they walked through — it 
put them in the notion of buying. Now 
they have to be real genuine African ex 
plorers to get at the French underwear.”’ 

““Never mind!” replied I briskly, my 
confidence somehow returning in the face 
of this discouraging report. ‘‘ You've got to 
remember that the Paris shops will have to 
become a habit. By and by people will get 
used to coming in here—and then you just 
see 

My predic tion has come true. The shops 
are now a success; and the other day the 
saleswoman in the baby clothes shop told 
me she has today twenty customers where 
once she had one. nd other department 
stores are following my idea. 

Today, after fifteen years of service, my 
work is just beginning. I continue to di- 
rect from Paris the introduction of new 
features and wonderful exhibitions. I con- 
tinue to send over from the Paris office the 
latest news items and the latest novelties. 
And when I come home I fuss round among 
carpenters and furnishers and salespeople 
just as though this great department store 
were in truth my very own house. 

It is with the flail of romance that I have 
cleared this business way of mine. My 
whole endeavor has been to make the de- 
partment store an interesting and beautiful 
place—an endeavor that has been attended 
by remarkable business success. The faith 
Mr. Castlemarket had in his experiment 
with me stands justified; and I feel very 
certain that the time cannot be far distant 
when every great department store will real- 
ize the benefit of having a woman who is 
always trying to fix up the establishment! 
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For Young Men 
About Town 


The best kind of hot drink— 
Bouillon, 


Delicious bouillon is made by 
dropping an Armour’s Bouil! 
Cube into a cup of hot water. 


Beet and vegetable flavor con 
1ed with the correct seasoning 


Buffits, Drug Stores and Grocers everywher 


For Free Samples, Address Dept. 538 
Armour and Company, Chicago 
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BECOME 
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Tee Gianna 





‘$10 


. $25 
“How | Became a 
Nurse ” an \ 
Book is 
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The Chautauqua ‘School of Nurcing 


305 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D. M.D 





Tells All About Sex Matters 





“ all others 
need to know - 
sex facts they don't know 

New Book All — 
P " 
Need to Read ° ‘lain Truths of Sen Ete 


Only * ~ postage 10c extra 
NTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUS E 
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Tell me, then,” he cried if one were 
an expedition |! wi h there were = 
great many Pp ‘ t OXI tl : 
re threatened with disaster und one 
should escape fre t ‘ ‘ 
pon which the others depended f heir 
ety, what ought he to , 
The barrister answered immediate 
“If. asked me for my opinio 
case,” he said, l would say that « 
: came away, under such conditio 
‘ ‘ it in peril would bet 1 
“oe of honor to go bac k to then 
The man, who had beet ‘ 
: ( tumble is though s ch ‘ 
\ “Heavy, heavy, hang over thy fees ae Seen 
a Good God he whispered Go } 
} head — fine or superfine. tothem! .. . Good Goa! 
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The thing was a death sound! And at 
the « all of i the creature in the chair before 


Sir Rufus suddenly got up. He 2 

| the floor with a sort of ghastly vigor—as > = - sf a 
though the body of a dead man, on wl : 
the flesh and all the structures of the flest 2 

| were rotten, had, nevertheless, a il T s C b 

| framework that dominated it wit a sort ry a og a in @ 
. * hominable thing to see, and y ~DYeakfast tomorrow 
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t! yarrister put up his arm as though ur 5 ’ he 
onscl usly to shield his face rhe man’s derve buckwheats with , 


lips parted, but he did not speak; there Log Cabin Syrup the 











came from his throat, instead, a horrid sort ts 
‘f stuttering: and tur g slo } heel cle HCIOUS flavor ot pure 
he went out of the room. 


maple tastes like more. 


TOWLE’S 


LOG CABIN 





waite without mov 
ir He took out his handker 
chief and wiped the sweat off his face. The 
man did not return. And there was no 
OnEver yj ‘ BLAS WARE: 4 — d after the latch of the door el cked 
e up and t over t 


Piec Finally Sir Rufus go 


The barrister 
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OOD things to know | somewhere seen; then suddenly he stopp 
re indicat fd raised his arms above his head and made 
‘ a great outward gesture witl fingers Refineries 


, - ti " 
lained in distended and crooked. St. Paul , eget tng vn “~ = 


g **About Dogs”’ “I know him!” he cried “He Une " Minn. 
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Whenever You Pay Out Money You Should Get a Receipt 


A Railroad Ticket 
Is a Receipt 





o Ave © 55% 
Von 


: Day TON, ° an to 
ee Cincinnati, Oo. 








It shows that the 
his fare and is entitled to rick 


the train. 


holder has paid 


eae 


A Baggage Check 



















Is a Receipt 9 PB AGAGE 
c.C.C. & ST. L L. R’ Y } 

‘ INTERLINE ; - 
& 2 as 





Chee. . 
From Lhyars, ~ = 


* 
It shows that the holder has paid yr ty fe ee 
his railroad fare and is entitled to Fae ‘a 
send his baggage along free of on Sie — 2 
r harge. Checking baggage to destination at railroad depot 





A Street Car Transfer 
Is a Receipt 





A.M. courom 1913 





It shows that the holder has paid 


tor a ride and is entitled to con 





tinue his journey on another line 


Conductor giving passenger transfer on street car 


An Express Company 
Gives a Receipt 





It is a guarantee that a package, 
received by the company, will b« 
delivered to the person to whom it 


is addre Sst d. 








A Postage Stamp 
Is a Receipt 
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It is proof to the government 


that the carrying charges on letters, 





parcels, ete., have been paid. 


Placing letter in mail box. 


A Money Order 
Is a Receipt 





It shows that money has been 
deposited with the postal depart 


ment and will be paid upon presen 





tation of the order 
Buying money order at a United States post office 





A Theater Ticket 
Is a Receipt 














An Ordinary 
Sales-Slip is a | zaaaa 
Receipt as 








: ae | 8 It may satisfy | + —4s—a 
ote | Tuesoay “tveng | ORE : | 
Wz MAIN FLOOR = the customer, but + 
Seng [1 it does not enforce 
2 j 
duplicate records 
for the proprietor. 
It is evidence that the bearer It takes time to 
has paid for a seat at a certain write, and can be 
Buying tickets at a theater performance, changed Customer receiving an ordinary sales-slip with goods 
A Warranty Deed Of All Receipts ———— 
68029 Nov2S 


Is a Receipt 
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National Cash 


| *B-0.75 
Register Receipt 


a second, and is the 
case of error 


R.B. Hall | 

Is the Best | BB. Mat | 

it is printed and 
issued in less than This your Receipt 


| 
Wh must be returned 
| 


nly receipt which 

enforces an accu 
rate, unchangs able 
record ot every 
transaction 





Customer ma chas st 


re nd receivir re 
ipt, pris con ta National Cash Reg ter, fr clerk 


The NCR Receipt benefits merchant, clerk and customer, and everyone in the world is a customer 
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CHARLATAN 


Continued from Page 21 





tour , 

that car 

He Ht 

‘ neT 
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He 

I the 


vement. He 





uway trom 


Sure! Don’t let your ha A tremble 
ke that, you little fool! We're safe, I tel 
ou! Get on with your md 
Now the two were three or four yar 


the cubicle in which I was, bu 


almost within a couple of feet of Mr 

















Bundercombe’ From where I was sit 
ting I saw suddenly a strange thing. I saw 
Mr. Bundercombe’s left art hoot out 
from behind the curtain. In a moment he 
t id the mar by the throat His other hat i 
iveled over his clothes like lightning. 

It w i er almost before I cou 
think. Rodwell was on his feet with a livid 
mark on his throat i Mr. Bundercombe 
had stepped back with a little shining re 
volver j mis hand which he was carefully 
towing his pocket. 

‘Sorry to be a trifle sty, Mr. Rodwel 
he said I saw the shape of this little 
veapo your pocket and it didn’t seem 
ltos er agreeable to me. We are 
great at firearms over this side you know 

Blanche and Rodwell! stared at | lo 
‘ te their stupefaction I steppe ou 
( ubicle. 

at sort of a game is this?"’ Rodwe 
muttered, though he was pale to the li; 

Blanche a 

He turned toward her with sudd 

reene She sat there, wringing her 


‘Mr. Bundercombe!” she ex 
oe . “Mr. Bu 


' 
dercom be 


“So this is your silly old fool, is it? 
i vell | ed. “‘This is the old fool you 
twist round your finger, who found 
he money for your manicure parlor id 
oO was i love wit you, eh? What. are 
yway »” he added, turning fur 
‘ Do Mr. Bundercombe 
Is this why you were trying to put up to 
e a few weeks ago?” 
Mr. Bundercombe waved aside N 
Nothing of the sort!” he declare 
Then what is it you want?” Rodwe 
aemanded “Is it a share of the s ig 
inal tor”? 


hook his head 


there W 


nde reon bes 


ifraid,”” he sighed, ~ 





be any Swag 

Rodwell’s face was the most vi 
thing | had ever looked on; yet he kept his 
head. Mr. Bundercombe and | were a 
mpossible proposition to an unarmed mat 

‘In the first place,” Mr. Bundercombe 

‘I must congratulat e you most heart 

on your scheme. saw your double 
bolt across the road and jump into the car 
Everyone's eyes were upon him The 
ever saw you slip round into the age 
Your double is, I presume, well su ed 
with an alibi and evidences of respecta 
bility?” 

Rodwell nodded shortly. 

‘It’s his own car and he’s an automobile 
agent,”’ he replied. “*‘ He'd been in the next 


re will be able to swear 





op. The peopl 


> him he gave them plenty of trouble 
Irpo 
And you,” Mr. Bundercombe mur 
mured, “have the necklace?” 
[ have!” Rodwell snapped. What 


I’ve got to divide wit 
here. How much do you want?” 
“Only the necklace!"” Mr. Bundercombe 
Mr. Rodwell’s geographical de 
of where he would Mr. Bunder: 
too lurid for print. Mr. Bunder 
owever, only his head, wit! 
his lips. 
If you’re not a cop and you won't stand 


glory are you 


combe, | shook 


+1 
entle 


sm ile upor 
the name of 
tered last. 

desc rit my 


‘il Splut ‘ 
fraid I must 
Mr. Bundercombe cor 
tervener. | d midway 
and the criminal. I sympathize 
wholly with neither. I admire the skill and 
you have today, but I also 
ympat hize with the head of that establisl 
ment whom you have ' 
any thous: ind pour ds’ worth of diamond 
could not 
tod well made his effort, but Mr. naer 
was more than ready. thee 


self as a 
meddler,”’ fessed 
“an i between 
the law 


courage show! 


relieved of possi! 


combe 


Mr 


on my part was quite unnecessary. 
Bundercombe’s left arm shot out like 
piston-rod and the unfortunate victim of 
his blow remained on the carpet, with | 


hand to his cheel 
“Quite in order, of course,” Mr. 
remarked, “but absolutely 


iw was my only port 


Bunder 
isele 


I wa 


combe 


Boxit wher 
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THESE TWO WINNERS ARE ON SALE 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST SONG HITS 
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Rist-Fit, Ventilated 
Back, Grip-Tite palm 
—even without these three 


oreat exclusive features— 


G rinnell 
Gloves 


You want exclusive points 


" | 
of Grinnell superiority I 
Rist-Fit il 
} 

t Grip-Tit il 

\ K iI! 
Ih 

‘ ” tii! 

( | t Our “Pair on Approval Hi} 
offer i 

I 

Hand H| 

( ( somely illustrated glove booklet I 
and sample of leathers sent « i] 

request it 
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Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Company 25 Broad Street, Grinnell, lowa i 
San Francisco Chicag New Hy 
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M:H-PAgjminum 
Hot WaterBottle 


10 Years’ 
Guarantee 
Behind this hot water bottle 


B ng water stay 















M. H. P. 
Aluminum Hot Water Bottle ‘ 


vith boiling water without scalding ot 
burning your hands Lasts a lifetime. 
Always in good condition, never leaks. 
a , 





+ 





Handsome, polished aluminum, all one piece 
Very light weight. Especially adapted for foot- 
warmer, for use at abdomen or small of back. 


a Cotton Felt Bag for covering comes with it. 
4d It has all the advantages of a metal bottle over 
\7 . 
. a rubber bottle — and these additional advan- 
tages over other metal bottles: 
a 4A bottom to stand on when filling. ( The ideal 
general use { ter in w \ 
2 { nots al 1. (e) One pi { seam 
' lat 


The M.H.P. is guaranteed for ten years 


For Sale by Druggists, Hardware Dealers and Dept. Stores 


W 






Fanning Sales Company 
131 Washington 8t., Dept. C, Providence, BI 
Special * Dealers M.1 









Sixty-five years expenence. Send 

PATENTS sketch and short description of 
your invention. All patents s 

red by us receive free notice in the Scientific American tions wanted prizes 


Hand book free. Washington Office, Washington, D. ¢ 
MUNN & CO., 365 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


ATENTS S SECURED OR OUR FEE RETU RNED 


ree. How to Obtain a 
Patent. What to Invent list of inven F 
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Main Offices, VICTOR J. FVANS & CO., Washington, DC 
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| Sta ting the New Year 
With a Full Pocket 


\ AKE a resolution to earn some extra money dur- 
A ing 1914. You can do it. We will help you. 
\ few hours’ work each week will net you an extra 
Five Dollars or so—$260.00 a year or more. Thou- 





sands of young men and women did it in 1913 and 
are doing it r7¢At now. Many are earning from $35.00 
to $50.00 a week. You can start the New Year with 
a full pocket by looking after our renewals and send- 
ing new orders for 74e Saturday venting Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal head The Country Gentleman. 

We will pay liberally for your services. Drop us 
a post card. We'll tell you how 


others to earn money on the side ind how we 


have he Iped 


help you. Address 




















EVENING POST 


| young man, to say nothing of my remark- 


ably athletic young companion. It won't 
do, Rodwell! You'd better hand over the 
jewels. Give them to Miss Blanche and 
she’ll hand them to me. They’re in a mo- 
rocco case, I think, in your trousers pocket.” 

Rodwell produced them sullenly. 

“It’s your fault, you miserable little 
fool!”’ he muttered to Blanche. “I ought 
to have known better than to have let 
you into the thing. Fancy taking him for 
a mug! 

Mr. Bundercombe smiled a pleased smile. 

“Come, come!” he said. “Things are 
not so bad. You might have been caught!” 

“‘ Aren’t you going to give information?” 
Rodwell asked quickly. 

“Not a thought of it!’ Mr. Bunder- 
combe assured him, catching the case Rod- 
well threw toward him. “I want, so far as 
possible, to see both sides happy. Here, 
Paul; put these in your pocket!”’ he added, 
turning to me. “If you take my advice, 
Rodwell,” he concluded, “you'll stay where 
you are until I return. I promise you that 
Mr. Walmsley and I will return alone, 
and that I will give no intimation of your 
presence here to any person whatsoever.” 

Rodwell was puzzled. He rose slowly to 
his feet, however, and walked toward the 
basin at the other end of the apartment. 

“All right!” he agreed sullenly. “I shall 
be here.” 

Mr. Bundercombe and I descended into 
the street. I was feeling a little dazed. Mr. 
Bundercombe led the way into the Tar- 
teran establishment, which was still in a 
state of disorder. He asked to speak to the 
principal, who came forward, still looking 
very perturbed. 

“Sorry to hear of this robbery!"’ Mr. 
Bundercombe said. ‘Have they caught 
the fellow?” 

‘They caught the man in the motor 
car,”’ the manager groaned; “‘but he had 
no jewels on him and my people can’t swear 
to him. He seems to have a very coherent 
story.” 

‘Have you communicated with the 
police?’’ Mr. Bundercombe asked. 

The manager stretched out his hand. 

‘Four of them are in the place now,” he 
answered, a little despairingly. ‘“‘ What's 
i? The fellow’s got away! He's got 
the finest necklace in the shop with him, 
gems worth twenty thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Bundercombe nodded sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Have you offered a reward yet?” 

“We can’t do everything in ten min- 
utes!" the manager replied, a little testily. 
‘We shall offer one, of course.” 

“What amount are you prepared to go 
to?”’ Mr. Bundercombe asked. 

The man looked at him eagerly. 

‘Do you mean, sir ” he began. 

Mr. Bundercombe stretched out his 
hands. 

You may search me!” he interrupted. 
‘I have nothing in the way of jewels on me. 
My name is Joseph H. Bundercombe and I 
have a house in Prince’s Gardens. This is 
my son-in-law-to-be, Mr. Walmsley, M. P. 
for Bedfordshire.” 

The manager bowed. 

“I know you quite well, sir,” he said, 
“and Mr. W almsley , of course: both he 
and man y of his relz itives are V alt ued clients 
of ours. But about the jewels? 

“What reward do you offer?’ 

‘Five hundred pounds,” was the prompt 
reply; ‘‘more, if necessary.” 

Mr. Bundercombe smiled approvingly. 

“Circumstances,” he explained, “‘of a 
peculiar nature, into which I am quite sure 
it will suit your purpose not to inquire, have 
enabled me to claim the reward and to 
restore to you the jewels.” 

The manager gripped him by the arm. 

‘Come into the office at once!” he 
begged. 

We followed him into a little room at the 
back of the shop. He was trembling all 
over. 

‘No questions asked?"" Mr. Bunder- 
combe insisted 

Not the shadow of one!’ the manager 
agreed. “‘I don’t care if - pardon me, sir 
if you stole them yourseif! The loss of 
those jewels would do the firm more harm 
than I can explain to you.” 

Mr. Bundercombe turned toward me and 
I produced the case. The manager seized 
it eagerly, opened it, turned on the electric 
light and closed the case again with a great 
sigh of relief. He held out his hand. 

“Mr. Bundercombe,” he said, “I don't 
care how you got these. I have been robbed 
three times and put the matter into the 
hands of the police and never recovered 


the good 








au 
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a single stone! I'd shake hands with the 
man who stole them so long as | got them 
back. How will you have the reward, 
sir?”’ 

“Notes, if you can manage it,” Mr. 
Bundercembe replied. 

The manager went to his safe and counted 
over notes and gold to the amount of five 
hundred pounds, which Mr. Bundercombe 
buttoned up in his pockets. 

“I ask you now, sir,” he said, “for your 
word of honor that you will not have us fol- 
lowed or make any further inquiries into 
this affair.” 

It is given—freely given!” the man- 
ager promised. “‘When you leave this es 
tablishment I shal! turn my back to you. 
You may hand over the notes to whosoever 
you like upon the pavement — and it 
won't concern me. Nor,” he added, “shall 
I tell the police for at least half an ~~ that 
I have the necklace. They deserve a little 
extra trouble for letting the fellow get 
away.” 

Mr. Bundercombe and I left the shop 
and ascended the stairs leading to the man- 
icure parlor. Rodwell, who had bathed his 
face and made a complete change of toilet 
was pacing up and down the little room. 
Blanche, too, was there, still pale and 
weeping. 

““Now,”” Mr. Bundercombe began, as he 

carefully closed the door behind him, “I 
told you a few minutes ago I was neither 
on your side nor on the side of the law. I 
am about to prove it. I have returned the 
jewels to Tarteran’s, no questions to be 
asked, and I’ve got ~ reward. The a you 
are, young lady!” he: ided, placing the ae 
of notes and a h: ndful of et 1 in her hand. 
‘You have given me a week or so of hates nse 
interest and amusement. There is your re- 
ward for it. If you want to divide it with 
your friend it’s nothing to do with me. 
Take it and run along. So far as reg 
this little establishment the rent is pai 
for another three months; but, so far as re 
gards my cor nection with it, I think I 
needn't e xpli Ain F 


} 
| 






That you've been fooling me!” the girl 
interrupted, a faint smile at the corners of 
her lips. “Do you know, sometimes I sus 
pected that you we ren’t in earnest! And 
then one day I saw your wife—and I wasn’t 
sure!” 

“Good morning!”” Mr. Bundercombe 
said severely. ‘“‘Come along, Paul!” 


TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Photographic Judges 
HOTOGRAPHY failed as a means of 


deciding winners in the races and other 
contests at the last Olympic Games, in 
Stockholm; but, because of that lesson, 
stereoscopic photographs are proposed as 
an improvement and are to be tried out 
England. At the Stockholm Games photo- 
graphs were taken of the runners as the; 
reached the tape; but in every instance 
where the judges differed among themselves 
as to who was the winner the additional 
evidence of the camera was not sufficient to 
bring about an agreement. The only in- 
stances where the phot ograp hs were as- 
sumed to be decisive were those in which 
the judges agreed with the photogr aphic 
record anyway. 

The trouble was apparently due to lack 
of stereoscopic effect; so it is now suggested 
that the pictures be taken by a stereoscopic 
camera. In other words two pictures are 
taken together from cameras side by side, 
so that when the developed prints are put in 
a stereoscope like the one which used to 
be found always on the center table in the 
parlor there will be depth to the picture 
and in consequence it will be possible to 
determine beyond dispute the exact posi- 
tion of each runner. 

An advisory trainer of the British ath- 
letes who competed at Stockholm, who 
has trained many Cambridge university 
athletes, uses highspeed photography reg 
ularly in his training work. Many photo- 
graphs of runners and jumpers are taken 
each exposure being a highspeed snapshot. 
Then the photographs are examined to see 
in what way the runner or jumper can 
improve his style. 

It may be found, for instance, that he has 
acquired a habit of making some motions 
with his arms that use up liitle of his 
strength, yet slightly hinder instead of help 
his main effort. Motion pictures did not 
prove ol value in these studies, owing to 
the fact that the ordinary motion-picture 

imera 1s not equipped with a highspeed 
shutter. 
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The Franklin Six-Thirty 


UTOMOBILE economy is a 


modern idea. From an ex- 


pensive luxury to an economical 
convenience is a big step. 


The most economical engine made can 
never give low cost of operation, if to 
move a certain number of passengers it 
also has to move a body and chassis of 
excessive weight. But an economical 
engine in a light car, designed to absorb 
road shocks, will give a low operating 
cost and comfort that results in the highest 


total satisfaction. 

Tire trouble as it goes today is not an 
accident; it is a logical result. Anything 
overloaded is over-strained and gives out. 
Tires have an elastic limit beyond which 
it is not safe to work them. The Franklin 
is so designed that the tires give the same 
factor of reliability as the other parts ol 
the car. The car, light and resilient, is 
Not only are 
the tires not overloaded, but they are 


equipped with large tires. 


not pounded because the resilient con- 
struction of the car takes up the road 
shocks. 

Leaving out the question of operating 
cost, a light car is best because it is safe, 
comfortable and easy to drive. 

The Franklin Six-Thirty (6 cylinders, 
30 horse power) is a_ light-weight, 
medium-sized Car. Anyone who can 
afford to buy a good car can afford to 
The weight of the 
five-passenger touring car is 2725 pounds 


run the Six-Thirty. 


with full equipment. The tires are 4 
inches; wheel base, 120 inches. The wood 
chassis frame, lighter and stronger than 


steel, and full-elliptic springs in the front 


a 


Franklin Six -Thirty Roadster, $2300 









i} 


Light weight is the foundation for economy. 


Gasoline mileage, 


tire mileage and comfort are all intimately connected to weight. 


Scientific heat treatment of materials makes it possible to secure great 


strength from comparatively light weight, so that light weight with 


strength, which means greater ability and greater economy, is largely 


a matter of design. 








Enugine and vehicle patented July 2, 1908 


Franklin Six-Thirty Five-Passenger Touring, $2300 


and in the rear, give easy balanced 


riding and save the car and tires. 


The Six-Thirty is made with 
six body styles, all interchange- 
able on the same chassis. All 
bodies are aluminum. Prices 
and weights, fully equipped, are 


as follows: 


Type Price Weight 
Touring Car $2300 2725 pounds 
Roadster 2300 2630 “ 
Coupé 2950 2788 “ 
Sedan 3200 2924 “ 
Limousine 3300 2979 “* 
Berlin 3400 3121 “ 


Prices are f. o. b. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Simplicity in construction and 
operation are the things to look 
for in automobile electric starting 
The Six- 
Thirty is equipped with the Entz 


and lighting systems. 
system. [his system consists of 
a motor-generator, storage bat- 
tery, switch and wiring, all simple 
in themselves. The motor-gener- 
ator is direct driven by a silent 


chain from the engine crank shaft. 


Starting the engine is simplicity 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, New York 


itself — just throw the switch. 
There are no gears, pedals or 
buttons to work and no automatic 
device of any kind to look after. 
The switch that controls the start: 
ing also controls the magneto, 
While the switch is “on” the 


motor cannol stall. 


The Franklin direct-cooled 
motor, requiring no radiator, no 
belted fan, no water jac kets or 
pump, and, eliminating gears as 
well as noise and responsibility, 
makes minimum weight pn ssible. 
Absence of water and radiator give 
an “all-year-around ” service, with 
leaking troubles. 


The Sirocco fan flywheel creates 


ho treezing or 


a vacuum beneath the cylinders, 
causing a large volume of fresh air 
to rush in over the cylinder flanges, 
literally wiping the heat away. 
Direct cooling, by decreasing com 
plications and weight, increases 
reliability. 

Franklin dealers everywhere 


are showing the car. 


Catalogue sent to any address. 
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1914 Harley-Davidson 


Has Practically Every Desirable Feature to be Found in the Motorcycle 
Field and in Addition it is the Only Motorcycle with the Step-Starter— 
Double Clutch Control—Ful-Floteing Seat and Free Wheel Control 


The Only Motorcycle with a Step-Starter 


The step-starter, in case of an accidental stalling of the 
motor, does away with the necessity of getting off in the 
rnud or holding up traffic while the rider finds a level place 
on which to lift or lurch the machine onto the stand in order 
that he may pedal the motor to start it. Instead, the rider 
sits in the saddle and gives either pedal a downward push— 
then the step-starter does its work and the motor again 
begins to throb. 


Only Motorcycle with Double Clutch Control 


The clutch can be operated either by hand lever or by a 
pedal lever convenient to the foot. It is no longer necessary 
to remove either hand from the handle-bars in order to oper- 
ate the clutch, a decided advantage when negotiating sand, 
mud or rough roads. 


Only Motorcycle with a Ful-Floteing Seat 


A device which assimilates all the jars, jolts and vibra- 
tion due te rough roads, etc. 


It is the Motorcycle with Automobile Control 

The brake, the clutch and the step-starter can all be oper- 
ated by the feet, leaving only the spark and throttle for hand 
operation, making the control the same as that of the highest 
priced automobile. 


It is the Motorcycle with a Protected 
Selective Two-Speed 


A two-speed that the rider can shift from low to high or 
high to low or neutral at any time whether the machine is 
standing still or in motion. A two-speed that shifts only when 
the rider shifts it. A two-speed that is located in the rear 
hub away from dirt, dust or damage and withal the most 
efficient two-speed ever manufactured. 

Then there are the Free Wheel Control, Folding Foot Boards 
and nearly forty other refinements which help to make the 
Harley-Davidson the greatest motorcycle value ever offered. 

We tell all about these many improvements in our ad- 
vance folder which will be sent on request. 





More Dealers for 1914. 


We have again this year increased our output here is the story of a successful salesman can and will do again. Perhaps your locality is 

ra mili dollars and this increase gives us who was tired of the road and wanted a business one in which we need a dealer to partially com 
an Opportunity to add to our organization addi of his own; the story of the automobile dealer plete our National service to riders. If so, this 
tional dealers who are in a position to render the who secured a new lease on life;—the story of booklet will interest you deeply. 

Harley-Davidson riders servicaé, We have | the successful hardware dealer who became even Each season for the past five years we have 
penings, however, for “rider agents” or curb more successful. It is the story of an out-of-door been obliged to turn down many dealers who 
tone brokers. We have just issued a booklet life in which some men have found their way to have responded too late. We have no reason to 

titled “Dealers Who Have Made Good.” It wealth, It isthe gripping story of an industry which believe this year will be an exception. Write 
tai a number of human interest stories taken numbers among its dealers thousands of successes. today stating whether you wish the advance folder 

{ eal life stories of red-blooded men who We want you to get this little book and read it describing various models or booklet “ Dealers 
aw a pportunity and grasped it carefully, for what these men have done others Who Have Made Good.” 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, 368 B Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for More than Twelve Years 
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THE BUCKLED BAG a —. 


Continued from Page 15 


ved a distaste forthe excursion that was flying. When at last the manager turned 
inderstandable enough under the circum- to me I indicated my bundle 
tances. Other things puzzled me, however “I want to trace a skirt that was made 





er unwillingness to see Mr. Plummer was _shere,”’ 1 began. “‘ Your name is on the belt 
ne. Yet she sat for hours looking at his It is very important.” 
clure, I suspected, too, that her maid was - But, madam,” he said, ** we annot 
closely in her confidence. Morethanoncel give any information that concerns our 
caught a glance of understanding between customers.” 
them. Sometimes I wondered if she was “This is vitally important.” 














quite normal— not insane, of course, but with ‘It would be impossible. We turn out a 
ome queer n ntal bias. great many costumes We keep no record 
Outwardly everything was calm. She _ of the styles.” 
lay or sat in her fairylike room, with flowers “There is a number on the belt 
her. Her color Was coming bac k. I believe he suspected me ol divorce 1] 
negligees she looked flowerlike proclivities. He held out botl hand 
» picture was quite complete palm up 
onvalescent; a starched and “Madam surely understands— it is in 
se; a maid in black and white; possible!” | 
rder; decorum; with a lover I turned over the lapel of my coat and he 
g in the background I t saw a badge that Mr. Patton had given me 1] 
was making notes that were not of symp- He had said: 
toms on her record, the maid was not clever “Don't use it unless you need to; but 
enough to mask her air of stery,andthe when the time comes flash it!” 
over paced back and forth downstairs I flashed it. I got my information withi 
aiting for 4 word that never came ten minutes, but it did not } first. He | 
On the day following my excursion with ne the name of the r whe 
Mr. Patton, going into my own room unex it had bee made I had heard j 
pectedly, I found Hortense, the maid, in her i Mrs. Kershaw. 
my clothes closet. She made profuse apolo You are quite positive? 
and backed out. She had been looking, “Positive, madam. The number is dis 





said, for a frock that had been mislaid. t Also one of the skirtmakers recalls 
did not believe her it was part of a trousseau a year or so 
After she had gone I a careful ex ago.” e OWar a ( 
w of my wl | 


iination of the closet. white \ sort of lust of investigation seized me 








clothes, 1 had started the thing and | would see it ; ’ , : | 
Thad out. Witha new deference the tailor handed N higher railroad cir- ln Am i, as nowhere else, 
t re the me my re wrapped bundle and saw me t t t 





cles there is a verv natu- =e typu id president, « 


ch ( lare had come the door, 











} ‘ } " - . ) i c% ulive id « i 
home ] locked my door and, taking them No trouble with the Kershaws, I hope ral ambition to carry a . ; 
. | ' 
ut, went over them carefully he said. } uus : ss Mouse, is Ul 
ah ’ 1 $s ” Wi > ‘ Ss 0 c \ 
There was a worn black skirt, rather None whatever I answered at ra atch that 1 te Cc nere! man who has made his way t 
hort; a ragged and filtl of poor dom. “She gave the skirt away and | ar Railroad Stand ird, but a from the rank 
material and carelessly made yut together tracing it.” } } } 
ee Then standard for railroad watches. And it t 
yy hand with large stitches and coarse hat was it, of course. I said it first and . 
hread. T idergarments were similarly believed it alterward She had given the It is well known that Railroad 4 - , 
ewed ight have come from just skirt away 
. : _ (thy s and the hiol ot | 
ic! 4 the house in Brickyard It took an hour and a half of my shorter "1 - hi 
Road rt was different. Thoug! ing alternoon to locate and interview Mrs ra nen show a marked prete! 1 
igged, it was wellmade, and it had been Kershaw. She was quite affable. I did not ence for the Howarp Watch . w ‘ 
: . . i 
shortened. It had been altered at the top, show my badge—it was not necessar I But tl " 
too, I decided— the belt taken off and put made up a story about some stolen goods sUTTNere are also am te Pala | x 
on again it out. with this skirt among them. She was and hie as : number who 
I found s thing just then. On the anxious to help, she suid, but have the wholesome ambition to’ ! 
inside of th It was wove! the name ol —— hardly re membe r,”’ she said l gave wn a Howar p, and wh make ‘ i 
one of the leading tailors in the city I way alot of my wedding clothes the styles - , ts t SK | 
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EVENING POST 


that I should get it. I had no course of 
action mapped out. I wanted to confront 
the little old lady—I got no farther. 

It was seven o'clock when I reached the 
house. I had crossed the city again. I was 
empty and shivering with cold, and I still 
carried the parcel under my arm. For the 
first time that day I was nervous. The fear 
of failure assailed me. I used to have the 
same feeling when I had charge of the 
operating room and a strange surgeon was 
about to operate. Would he want silk or 
catgut? Whatsolutionsdid heuse? Would 
the assistant get there in time to lay out the 
instruments? So now with the Fraulein 
would she deny the skirt? If shedid, should 
I accuse her of the night visit to the March 
house? Or of the letter in the buckled bag? 

The house was a small one on a by-street, 
a comfortable two-story brick, with a 
wooden stoop and a cheerful glow through 
the curtains of a vestibule door. The 
woman who answered my ring was clearly 
the mistress. She wore a white apron and 
there was an agreeable odor of cooking food 
in the air. 

“Fraulein Schlenker?” 
she made her home here. 
now.” 

“*Can’t you tell me where I may find her?” 

She hesitated. 

“I don’t know exactly. We've been 
anxious about her lately. She went away 
for a vacation about two months ago. Did 
you want to see her about renting the house 
in Brickyard Road?” 

For just a minute I distinctly saw two 
white aprons and two vestibule doors! 


she said. “Yes; 
She is not here 


a Sys said as coolly as I could. 
“When—when will it be empty?” 
“It is empty,” she replied. “I hardly 


know what to do. She’s been anxious to rent 
it; but now that she’s away and no word 
from her Would you like the key?” 

The empty house in Brickyard Road! 

“If I might have it.” 

“You'll return it soon, won’t you?” She 
went into the hall and got a key from the 
drawer ofatable. “‘She’lldoanything that’s 
reasonable—-paper the lower floor and fix 
the roof. It’s a nice little house.” 1 took 
the key, still rather dazed. ‘It’s a growing 
neighborhood out that way,”’ she went on, 
evidently eager to do her roomer a good 
turn. ‘‘Some of these days that street will be 
paved.”’ She had an air of doubt; 
clearly divided between 
idation. “You'll be 
key?” 

“I'll have it back here tomorrow.” 

She watched me down the street, still 
vaguely uneasy. I tried to make my back 
honest, to step as one who walks thestraight 
and narrow path. I had a feeling that she 
might suddenly change her mind and pur 
sue me, commanding the return of the 
key. I hardly breathed until I had turned 
a corner. 

| got something to eat at the first restau- 
rantI saw. I needed food and time to think. 
{ meant at first to telephone Mr. Patton 
As I grew warmer and less fatigued I decided 
to go on alone. It was my first case; | 
wanted to make good— frankly I desired 
Mr. Patton's approval, and something he 
had said to me once came back. 

‘In this business,” he 
times when two's a crowd.” 
that. 

1 ate deliberately. I never hurry with 
my food—I'’ve seen too many stomachs 
treated like coal-cellars on the first cold day 
of fall. And as Late, the key lay before me 
on the cloth. It had a yellow tag tied to 
it, indorsed in a small, neat script, very 


she was 
eagerness and trep- 
sure to return the 


“there are 
11 remembered 


said 


| German. 


“*Key to the house in Brickyard Road,” 
it said. ‘“* Kitchen door.” 

I had, at the best, about two hours and a 
half when I left the restaurant. That meant 
a taxicab. I counted my money. I had 
thirteen dollars. It would surely be enough. 

Brickyard Road lay a square or two away 
from where I alighted. I retained the cab 
out there in that potter's field of dead-and- 
gone real-estate hopes it was a tie with the 
living world. Its lamps made a comfortable 
glow. The chauffeur was broad-shouldered. 
I turned back and borrowed a box of matches 
from him. I have often wondered since 


| what he thought. 


The house Mr. Patton and I had ex- 
amined was dimly lighted, as before. I 
passed it at a safe distance. The empty 
house, that was the only other building in 
Brickyard Road, was my destination. The 
two houses were alike—clearly built by the 
same builder. Oniy the courage of an idea 
took me on. In the lighted house the crone 
was singing—a maudlin voice. Some one 
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was walking along the rickety boardwalk 
round the place—a step and a tap 
and a tap—the one-legged man, of 

There is something horrible about 
empty house at night. A house is an in- 
timate place; its every emanation is human. 
Life has begun and ended in it. Thoughts 
are things, I have always believed—things 
that leave their mark. 

I had such a feeling about the little house 
in Brickyard Road. I was very 
The other house was near enough to be 
dangerous—too far away to be company. | 
felt terribly alone. There was not even 
starlight. I stumbled and fumbled along 
feeling my way by the side of the house to 


tep 
i ste} 


course 


nervous. 


the rear. There was a dispute going on next 
door. The crone had ceased singing. Some 
one broke a bottle with a crash. 


I found the kitchen door at last. Toreach 
it I had to go through a wooden shed. In 
the safety of the shed I struck a match and 
a the keyhole. The key turned easily 

As | ope ned the door a bre ath of musty air 


gree ted me and blew out my match. The 
thick darkness closed down on me like a 
veil; I was frightened. 

It was a moment or two before I could 
light a fresh match, and it took more than 
that for me to survey the kitchen. It had 
been in use not very long before. There 


was a kettle on the stove and a few odds and 
ends of dishes in orderly stacks on an up- 
turned box. And there was a loaf of bread, 
covered with gray “gree n mold. There was 
no table, no chair—only, in a corner, there 
was a cot bed, neatly made up. I remember 
distinctly the comfort of discovering that 
orderly bed, with a log-cabin quilt spread 
over it. 

My match went out, but the box was 
almost full. I was not uneasy now. The 
peace of the log-cabin quilt was on my 
I found a smoky lamp with a very little oil 
in it, and lighted it. My are pretty 
good. I’ve laid out more than one body in 
the mortuary at night and alone 
going to be daunted by 
Nevertheless the glow of the 
comforting. I put down my 
went into the front room 

I had a real fright 
shadowy stood in the cer 
moving very slightly. I 
the lamp. I had 
to say her heart * 
did. Then | 
black dress hanging to 
moving in the 
door. 

I began to feel uneasy 
were inhabited? 
pied recently. 


nerves 
l was not 
pty 
lamp was 
bundle and 


an en house 


there. Something 
iter of the 
almost dropped 
i patient once who used 
dropped a stitch.” Mir 

Saw that It was a womar! 

a gas fixture and 
air from the open kitcher 


room 


What if the house 
Cert ainly it had been occu 


I dare Say I move softly DY 


habit, but I doubled my ordinary cautio: 
Il wan ted to get away, Dut Il wanted more 
than that. I wanted desperately to see 


whether there was a steel engraving of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims in the attic room 
over the kitchen. If | was right —if in this 
house Clare March had been imprisoned — if 
her detail of the house next door was mere 


what she had gained from a window — what 
was the meaning of it all? Where was 
Julie? If I knew anything this old black 


silk swaying in the air belonged to her. 

Not, of course, that I reasoned 
out. I felt it partly; for the next moment 
I heard a door open at the top of the stai 


this 


I blew out the lamp instantly, but a sort of 
paralysis of fright kept me from flight I 
could have made it The stairs, like the 
house next door, were closed off wit! 
door a dash past this door and I should 
have been in the kitchen; but I hesitated 
and it was too late. The steps were at the 
lower door 

Now and then since that evening I have a 
nightmare, and it is always the same. I am 
standing in a dark room and there are 
stealthy steps drawing nearer and nearer 


At last the thing comes toward me; I car 
hear it; but there is nothing to see. And 
then it touches me with ice-cold hands 

and I waken with ascream. | frightened a 
nervous patient almost into convulsions 


once with that dream of mine. 


The darkness was terrible. Behind me 
the dress swayed, touched me I almost 
fainted. The staircase door did not oper 
immediately. I wondered frantically what 
was standing and waiting there. It showed 


my abnormal mental condition when it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps the old woma 
Julie— perhaps she was dead, and that this 
on the staircase was she again, come back. 
I almost dropped the lamp. 

I braced myself against I knew not what 
when I heard the door opening. Whoever it 
was, was listening, I felt sure. Through 
the open kitchen door came the sound of 




















singing from next door and of some one 
hammering on a b ong in time It covered 
my gasping brea Ilda say. The stair 
door opened wider and some one stepped 
down into the tiny passage. We were per- 














haps eight feet upart 
Il lived a century, waiting to hear which 
y the footsteps turned They went 
vard the kitchen, still stealthily, with a 
ition that was more terrible thar iTses 
| had a moment’s respite then, and I felt 
rr Va) toward the front door If the Key 
is there | migt t yet escape I found the 
door. The key was gone Even in that 
moment of frenzy I knew where the key 
l tne buckled Dag t the police 

on. I was trapped! 

here were various uu now trom the 
b ne i 1tch st iaw ering 
earch, probably for the lamp I held; then 
dim | steady lig! hough from a 
candie, lollowed by the iutiou ifting of 
tovelids and much rustling of paper. The 
paper reminded me of something my 


Hunde lay on the cot! 
I knew the exact moment when it was 





scovered I 1 itt 1 ope and | 
vered in the sile e that followed het 


he candle went out and there 








but this time it was the quiet 


dream of that, too, sometimes ot a silence 


that 1s a horror 











| dared not move a muscle I felt that if 
I] relaxed I should stagger. | breathed with 
only the upper part of my lung Che ery 
wwiy, there was moveme in the ext 
room—a step and then another. It was 
( While the ligt burr ] 
! ret terrifie omething de Me ile 
put t least quik with lile Now the 
( ( became ¢ t node I Tr 
‘ it came ) but vital nd 
dire vard me. | tried to e, but I 
c d not Phe black dre moved in the 
a chill breath blew me The out 
of the biact oid al und il i 
iched 1 eer | mu } ‘ llapsed 
thout ’ 1 
vill 
\ THEN I came tol g on the floor 
ol the emt LV roor \ tt the bla ? 
d ver There as nt 
| By tur my he I 
saw that it came from the kitche Some 
one was g qu there nere sa 
attle of china I f rat 
appea ed the doorw: A peered 1 
Are you awake, Miss A 
] was Clare! I struggled to a sitting 
position and ired at her 
Was it— you — before I asked 
Yes Do a \ ] 
ive hire g ing and sox Ve an nave s¢ ‘ 
tea. I think you are almost froze: and I 


It was curious to see how our positions 
rsed. And there was a changs 


as almost cheerful she 





itcnen ind or to the 








e i f about the roon 
‘| mg ev} e ”* ahs 
} Faslie As te 
ne essed é eel Su i 
} i s. She tric ake ta he 
move t the r I he rea vit 
tt Na I e eve! , ne ivoided She 
ISS he re € he ettle afres} 
ol t ‘ i 
ind te earched f i Ar ne 
eye i yt met t 
Nhe re ‘ t ‘ r ving tl it 
vO he floor, ho ( he dropped 
her artificial 1 er 
“The | g of the Pilg '’’ she said 
grave I going i 
rhe sc sin the! house died away 
Ihe et yn the stove beg | cheer 
f The little room gr bri h fire 
( t rew the x ix e cot 
a it ired vO steaming cups ol tea 
‘We will drink our tea,” she said, “‘and 
then I shall tell you Miss Adams I am 
very | | to ght 1} eo! one grief.” 
What that was she did not say. She had 
1a box of biscuit ind opened it she 
took very little herself she was plainly 
ntent on making » me for my fright 





me no malice for being 
here It was not until | had drained my 
cup that she put |! 


ww well be 


She seemed to bea 





she said, and took 





‘ acket. Next she drew up the sleeve 
t blouse she wore beneath and held 

irm [or me to see l gave a shocked 
“Cocaine!” she said briefly * The other 
irm is also scarred I got it first at school 
for toothache.” | could not say anything; 
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I've lied to keep it from them 
the detective knew it wasn’t true.” 


made her plans that summer and made th 
She had tried before and 


She wanted to work again. 

‘I thought she could help me 
| hard, though I didn’t 
I wrote her the whole story 


I knew the house 
send out after night for just enough 


I thought there would be 


and they might trace me to Julie.” 
ind mother said they knew 


I had asupply of cox 


had | aS cocall 


He was ina pharmacy 
I got the prescription filled. 


still got it for me 








tortures of the lost, Miss Adams 





‘All this was here in this 
in the back room one window 


>» ke pt 


looked out over 


did not interrupt. 


id, I dropped them under the 
1 my dressing table 
times there would be several; 
n I spoke of 
> summer I had 
I could not remember } 


my mind was —y 


to the garden aay 
I but we see dneneeete 





was forty dollars.” 
I remembered something. 


Forty dolls irsanda 


houldn’t have written it 





“But that’s all over now 


t 
pul 


I knew there 
to do 
and mother would hav 

would have 
oO educate 


I'd 
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them 


yut 


I should 
the way things were 


All 
al 


y. ThenI got a letter from Julie 
e had been my German teacher 
_ I was fond of her. 


at school 
She had been taking 
who had died 


I knew it 
we ll 

and told her my 
» to see the brother 
asked her to 
to keep 
1e house 
a hue 


as 


never seen 
some 
> out 
She 
but I 


was 


| 
id 


I should 
was to red ict 


I locked myself in : 


hrst 


He su 


wuve 

e from 
t 

iim 

the 

ny 

was to 

the 

er 


re 


a little 


ge 


and did 
all took longer than 
I planned for a month 

running out 
At the end of five weeks we were 


I 
it 


> house = 


gut | 


irom 


cushion of 
Some 


most of them 


Ww 


but I was sure 


Julie 
S terri 


She 


nee told me Ih ad had 


I was faint and dizzy 
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ver be 
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334 25.25 |}37x5 ... 41.95 44.45 IQ 
134 x4 26.05 ||38x5%...| 54.00 57.30 | . 
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Do You Buy 
Your Meat Krom 
The Banker? 


Qf course not, 





you Say 
But every time you buy 
banker 
Commission mah, 


a pound of steak or 


roast you 


are Con- 


] 


cattle breede r, the 


and the 


tributing to the as well as to the feeder, 


the pac ker, the 


’ 


retail butcher 


Because 42 per cent of the cost of producing a four-year-old 


steer for market voes into interest charges on the money invested 


It's 42 per cent because the cattle man on the great ranges of 


the Southwest has to pay 8 per cent when he borrows money from 
the bank 


If he could get his money for 4 per cent the carrying charge 
would be cut in half 
And meat would cost you——the consumer — less 


Cheaper Money—Cheaper Beef 


is one of the big stories you can’t afford to miss 


in next week’s issue of 


cou NI RY GENTLEMAN 


| New deale' $1.50 the Year by Mail 


The 


PHE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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EVENING POST 


reconciled with anything but the truth, and 
I was morbid about that. They were never 
to know. I did not want Mr. Plummer to 
know —I thought he would never trust me 
again. But I wrote it and Julie took it out. 
She never came back—and I was locked in, 
upstairs!” 

“She never came back!” 

“She was killed—struck by an automo- 
bile. I thought—didn’t the detective know 
that? He had her bag.” 

So my little old lady was dead after all! 
I was sorry. What a spirit she had! 

“I was locked in,”’ Clare was saying. “‘I 
waited—and she did not come. I had not 
eaten for a day or so before, and there were 
two days and a night without even water 
I was so desperate that I tried to call the 
other house; but the old woman had hurt 
herself, and there was no one about outside 
I tried to break down the door. There was 
a panel init—for the brother who was crazy. 
I could almost reach the key on the nail out- 
side. The last day I think I was delirious. 
The key made faces at me through the 
panel. I told you, didn’t I, about getting 
out of the window?” 

Yes. When did you learn about Julie?” 

‘The night I went home. I went down 
to the library and searched the newspapers. 
I felt that she had been hurt. As soon as I 
was strong enough I slipped away from the 
house; and—they were going to give her a 
pauper burial. I pawned a ring and, at 
least, she did not have that.” 

She broke down, after keeping up bravely 
for so long. I gathered from broken sen- 
tences her terrible fear of having the facts 
known; her despair over the tissue of false- 
hood and truth that she had told Mr. 
Patton; her fear of seeing her lover again 
until she was sure of herself; her grief for 
Julie’s death and her self-accusation of it; 
her terror that day when Hortense had been 
able to discover in my closet only a part of 
the clothing she had worn. But after atime 
she looked up, smiling through her tears. 

“I am really only crying over Julie,”’ she 
said. “*The rest is—all gone, Miss Adams. 
1 am cured—really cured! Today I sat for 
an hour with a bottle of cocaine beside me, 
and—lI did not touch it!” 


That was my first case for Mr. Patton; 
and, though I really discovered nothing that 
Clare would not have told eventually her- 
self, he was kind enough to say some very 
pleasant things. 

‘Though,” he said, wincing as he tried to 
move his foot, “courage carried to the nth 
power is often foolishness! What possessed 
you to go to that house alone?” 

“I wanted to locate the Landing of the 
Pilgrims.” 

He leaned bac k 
smiling 

“Curiosity!"’ he said. “That was the 
only quality 1 was afraid you lacked.” He 
took an envelope from the stand at his 
elbow and held it out. 

“Your check, as per agreement.” 

“I don’t want money, Mr. Patton. I 
don’t think I am silly; but I had my re- 
ward—if I deserved one, which, of course, 
1 don’t--when I saw Mr. Plummer’s eyes 
last night. She went straight into his arms. ”’ 

“You won't take the check?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Then I'll bank it for you. We are going 
to have interesting cases together, 
Miss Adams, but | wish you were back here 
to look after me. There’s a spineless crea 
ture here who lets me bully her. Do you 
know--you’re a queer woman! Taking as 
remuneration the sight of a young girl going 
into her lover's arms!" 

“I’ve taken most of my pleasures and all 
of my sentiment vicariously for a number 
of years,”’ I retorted. ‘‘ And, even if it’s the 
other person’s, sentiment one has to have!” 

*Yes,"’ said Mr. Patton, looking at me 
curiously. “‘Sentiment one has to have!”’ 


and looked up at me, 


some 


The bag is before me as I write. There 
are two keys-one to the house in Brick 
yard Road; the other to the garden door 
at the March home. The lavender envelope 
is there and its note from the blond youth 
simply explained, as are all confusing 
things when one has a key. The envelope 
had contained the vial of cocaine that Clare 
took with her on her flight, and had come, 
of course, from the pharmacy clerk. I never 
examined the clipping carefully until today. 
It is curious to locate one’s mental blind- 
spot. I had read it many times. 

The reverse is an advertisement for the 
cure of the drug habit. 


THE END 
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BLUE IA 


KETCHUP 


Keeps After Opening 





ROM the gathering, select- 

ing and thoroughly wash- 
ing of the red-ripe tomatoes — 
the slight cooking so that 
the true tomato taste is re- 
tained, accentuated by addi- 
tion of pure, delicate spices — 
to the filling, corking and 
capping of the sterilized bot- 
tles, every step taken is with 
extreme care and under the 
strict surveillance of experts. 
All this tends towards making 


BLUE LABEL KETCHUP 
Delicious — Appetizing — Satisfying 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endossed 
by the U.S. Government 


Our other products, 
Soups, Jams, Jellies, Pre 
serves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits, and Vegetables, 
you will find equally as 
pleasing as Blue Label 
Ketchup, 















Our booklet of ‘‘Original 
Menus’”’ is full of sugges- 
tions for dinners and dainty 
luncheons. Write for it today, 
giving 
and mentioning this weekly 


your grocers name 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A new game by the author of Flinch 
and said to be better 


Still better for more. 


‘ R 
\ k 


Sebeveitans of your Dealer, 50° 
or Postpaid from us, price 

Your money back if not satisfied 
Write for samy irds and Rul RE 


"fie | * r d ’ 
Me Genet for two players, 


Flinch CardCo., 124 ~— St., ap Mich 


Sole Publis 





A GOOD POSITION 





th UNCLE SAM i rst 

easant surr oy ngs ad pong steady work 
irs, promotions on merit. Both sex 

i The is of a t Thor 

weparatior Ret ated 

mior i es Civ ™ 


nmission free : ; 
AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C 
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Buy it today— Q ; 
Use it tonight— S 
Penslar Buttermilk 
Cerate 


loday! ——_ | . 
Get acquainted with Senstar Toilet Preparations 


; eae 
Defend your complexion!—against the bite of winter wind, Sylvodora (Woodland Odors)—the |)? 
cold and sleet. Penslar Buttermilk Cerate—a compound of butter- seh brand of reererereean —: 
milk and cerates—is Nature's great ally in keeping your skin clear, "8 Waters, soaps and powders carrie 






















; oa . er. : in Penslar Stores — A 
healthful and beautiful. It isa wonderfully ethcient skin cream- pling <1 ea a a i 
to be gently massaged Into your complexion before retiring. a Te gg 
A notherexcellent defensive measure is Penslar Vanishing Cream— _ « face powder practically ins a the skin. giv " 
a delightful peroxide cream for use before VOING outdoors | Lilata nique glass flasks, at t 4 
These are but two from the attractive line of Penslar products, After-shaving suggestion to men <<. 
covering nearly every toilet need of the discriminating woman, You'll fndPenslar After-Shaving Lotion, Sylvodora Lila 
You will find them exclusively at excellent ( keeping the skin clear and heal 

$1.00 “ Get-acquainted”’ Packet— | 
50 cents 
SLenslar Stores — Everywhere ror are oh ‘ 
. . . . ‘ wcket, S | I te Petit it 

Penslar Stores are those select drug stores whose dominant lines comprise t , mm : 

the Penslar products—and whose character, reliability, high professional : 
standing and good storekeeping methods, have made them eligible to display : 4 
the Penslar sign, by which you and everyone may know and find them, There Serrsmot quite near enough send S0 cents -tanpso ' 
is a Penslar store near you. Look for this sign on door or window. the P factured at W dnt | 
Penslar and Sylvodora products are sold exclusively by i 
. q 
The Penslar Products shown here are The Sylvodora Products shown here are y 









€ Stores —Everywhere 
a 





cents each is the price of 1000 different 10-inch double- 
disc Columbia Records. Others from 75 cents to $7. 50. 


OUR GUARANTEE—Quality, tone, repro- 


duction and durability absolutely unexcelled. 


To demonstrate this you can obtain a sample advertising record 
for 25 cents from the nearest of our 8,500 dealers or by mail 
prepaid from us direct. 

Ask for catalog of Records; also of Columbia Grafonolas from $25. to $500. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE — All Columbia Records can be used on your disc talking machine i aay standard max 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


x 424 Woolworth Bldg., New York Toronto: 365-367 S 
Manufacturers of the Dictaphone. Pri ada plus duty. Dealers Wanted—Write for special propos 





